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Art. I. A General and Historical View of Christianity, 
comprehending its Origin and Progress, the leading Doc- 
irines and Forms of Polity founded on it, and the Effect 
which it has produced on the moral and political State of 
Europe. By George Cook, D. D. &c. §c. Whittakers. 
1822. 

Dr. Couk is already advantageously known to the publie as 

the author of two considerable works on the antiquities of 

his native country. His history of the Reformation in Scot- 
land is justly esteemed a standard book on that subject; and, 
his account of the origin and establishment of the Presby- 
terian Kirk, in the same kingdom, has met with much ap. 
probation,—as being at once a moderate and very impartial 
narrative of events, drawn from a field of enquiry where mo- 
deration and impartiality had been theretofore altogether un- 
known. The chief merit, indeed, of Dr. Cook as an histo- 
rical writer, arises from the even and unbiassed course which 
he holds, whilst describing scenes that hardly ever fail, even 
at the present day, to awaken the animosities of party feel- 
ing, and whilst appreciating motives which have never yet 
been viewed but in connection with occurrences which to 
one class of readers are still the occasion of triumph, and 
which to another recall only the memorials of defeat or dis-, 
appointment. 

ossessed with sentiments of esteem and regard for Dr. 

Cook, it is not without some regret that we are compelled to 

pass rather an unfavourable judgment on the work now be- 

fore us. It is impossible, we think, that it can add to his 
reputation as a man of letters ; for, it is totally destitute of 
that laborious research which is so necessary in the present 
age to recommend such a book to the favour of the scholar, 
whilst it is very little adorned with those felicities of style 
and arrangement which are sometimes found to compensate 
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for the absence of both learning end research. The first 
division of the work, for example, that, namely, which 
traces the origin and progress of Christianity, can only be 
described as a meagre compound of Church history, alike 
deficient in point of substance and detail,—unintelligible to 
him who has not read other ecclesiastical writers, and unpro- 
fitable to him who has happened to enjoy that advantage. 
Nor have we greater reason to be satisfied with the histori- 
cal account of the leading ‘‘ doctrines and forms of polity” 
which constitute the subject of the second book. As a re- 
view of what may be called the principal questions in theo- 
logy, this part of the work is, no doubt, both amusing and 
instructive; but, with all these advantages, it can never be 
regarded as occupying the place of a course of lectures on 
Divinity, even for the limited period to which it applies, 
because there are many disputed topics in that intricate 
science of which it takes no notice, and a great variety of 
arguments employed on the one side and the other in regard 
to those which are discussed, to which it makes not the 
slightest reference. 

n this way, we apprehend, Dr. Cook has failed to ren- 
der his book a suitable manual either for the learned or the 
unlearned ; because, to understand it thoroughly, it is ne- 
cessary to know more than it supplies in its own pages the 
means of knowing, whilst those readers who possess the re- 
quisite knowledge will never have recourse to it either for 
authority or instruction. Ina word, the plan of the book 
is bad. It is a view of Christianity so extremely general, 
that a man may read it from beginning to end, and yet have 
but a very indistinct notion either of the history of his faith 
or of the doctrines of which it is composed. We know not, 
accordingly, a single publication in existence that it will 
either supersede or illustrate. Mosheim, Dupin, Jablon- 
ski, and Fabricius will be as necessary as ever, and the most 
studious reader will not find himself relieved from the neces- 
sity of perusing one laborious page the less, in Eusebius, 
Cave, and Lardner. The only point in which it is ever likely 
to prove of use to a christian people, in these degenerate 
days, is the tendency which, as a pleasantly written book it 
must be allowed to have to create a desire in the mind of an 
inquisitive layman to know something more than itself con- 
tains of the memorable events and opinions with which the 
history of the Church is conversant. 

We have already said, that the first book, containing the 
‘history of the origin and progress of Christianity” is ex- 
cessively jejune. ‘The condition of our holy faith, prior to 
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the conversion of Constantine, affords not, indeed, mach va- 
riety of detail; whilst, the number of documents connected 
with its advancement at that early age is ayowedly so small, 
that it would be affectation to complain of the want of re- 
search where the most sedulous enquiry could not hope to be 
rewarded, by the discovery of a single new fact or even one 
novel opinion. But, from the period of the first Christian 
emperor to that of the Reformation the field of investigation 
is much richer, and has not yet been altogether exhausted ; 
whilst, from the time of Luther to our own days, the history 
of the Church has branched out into such a variety of forms 
and connections, that the ecclesiastical annalist cannot fail 
to find himself supplied at every step with the most abundant 
and the most interesting materials. 

In the third chapter of the same book which the author 
has devoted to a review of the efforts which have been made 
in modern times for the dissemination of Christianity, he sets 
forth, with his usual candoar, the various projects of the nu- 
merous sects who have recently laboured to extend to heathen 
countries the benefits and hopes of our blessed religion. To 
‘us who have considered this subject with some portion of the 
attention which it unquestionably merits, nothing has ap- 
peared more perplexing than the discrepancy which conti- 
nues to subsist between the reports that are circulated in this 
country, by the persons connected with missionary establish- 
ments, and the assurances which are, day after day, conveyed 
to us by individuals of the highest character, who have lived 
in the very districts abroad where the triumphs of our faith 
are said to have been achieved. ‘This remark applies in an 
especial manner to India, whence we have periodical an- 
nouncements of the most cheering nature imaginable, in re- 
gard to the progress of conversion among the native inhabi- 
tants ; our confidence, in which statements, is almost entirely 
destroyed by the counter declarations of the most respectable 
persons, who have not only lived on the spot, but paid the 
utmost attention to the subject ; and,. who could not be sup- 
posed to be influenced by any assignable motive either to 
conceal the truth or to give currency to what is. false. The 
experience of Dr. Cook relative to this matter has, we find, 
been similar to our own. He examines into the records and 
publications which from time to time are presented to the 
world,—finds that the statements are definite, circumstantial 
and well attested,—sees no ground for imagining that the 
authors of them have any intention to deceive mankind by 
false or exaggerated descriptions of success, so extremely 
reprehensible in so sacred an undertaking ; and yet, after 
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admitting all this, says be, it is equally true that there is tes- 
timony as unexceptionable in direct opposition to what has 
been stated. Itis matter of daily eccurrence, that enlight- 
ened men who have long resided in India, confidently assert, 
that there must be a mistake in the accounts of the mis- 
sionaries,—that the effect of their labours in Hindostan are 
wholly inconsiderable,—that the attachment of the Hindoos 
to their religion is so strong, that in opposition to their con- 
stitutional mildness, they would commit the most violent ex- 
cesses against those by whom it was assailed,—that the Brah- 
mans anxiously confirm this state of mind,—that the boasted 
numbers who have been converted may be reduced, with one 
or two exceptions, to a few miscreants who, having lost the 
benefit of their cast, and been renounced and shunned by 
their countrymen as beings to be held in detestation, have 
gladly taken refuge among those who opened their arms to 
receive them, professing whatever they were required to ac- 
knowledge in order that they might be restored to estimation ; 
and, that several of the Hindoos have, from motives of interest, 
pretended to be christians, and upon these motives ceasing, 
have abjured their new faith with the strongest expressions 
of contempt and hostility. It was long urged, he continues, 
as weakening evidence of this kind, that it was given-by men 
who engrossed with civil pursuits, paid little attention to 
what ss to religion; and, were thus, though living con- 
stantly amongst the natives, and holding daily intercourse 
with them, totally ignorant of their sentiments and feelings 
in respect to the gospel. But this plea, at all times of little 
value, and resting upon the most improbable assumption, is 
now wholly destroyed ; because, it is a fact, that many intel- 
ligent Europeans have of late carefully turned their thoughts 
to the subject of the conversion of the Hindoos, have had 
transmitted to them from Europe the accounts published 
there of these conversions, and have, in the very places in 
which they are represented as having occurred, discovered 
them to be exaggerated or wholly imaginary. 


‘‘Here, then, we have testimony against testimony, and in 
what manner are they who have no other light by which they can 
be guided, to.form their opinions? According to all the principles 
by which testimony is usually estimated, it may be said, that the 
report of those who give an unfavourable view of the progress of 
Christianity ought to be considered as more entitled to credit, be- 
cause it is made by men who have enjoyed every advantage for 
forming an accurate conclusion, who have been long conversant 
with the manners of the Hindoos, and who have no visible interest 
in stating any thing inconsistent with truth ; whereas it is opposed, 
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though, it is to be kept in mind, not solely, by men eager for their 
own success, naturally disposed to interpret favourably every cir- 
cumstance by which it might be promoted, and who, without the 
slightest imputation, on their integrity, might conceive that they 
had succeeded, when they were deluded by artful men, acting 
from motives which their pious and upright minds would be reluc- 
tant to suppose could have existed,”’ 


Entertaining the opinion which all sensible men have pro- 
fessed on this interesting subject, Dr. Cook advocates the 
cause of education among the natives of India, being per- 
fectly convinced that the fabric of superstition cannot be 
successfully undermined, and the Church of Christ erected 
on its ruins, until the worshippers of Brahma shall have 
learned to exercise their intellectual faculties, and stored 
their minds with some accurate knowledge of moral and phy- 
sical things. ‘The great mistake into which the missionaries 
of all sects and denominations having fallen, is their prepos- 
terous endeavour to make christians before they have made 
rational beings,—to induce arude people to acknowledge 
their belief in the most sublime mysteries, before being sub- 


jected to that salutary discipline which compels a man to 


compare his ideas, and to analyze the processes of nature 
which take place around him. With this view, schools ona 
liberal footing, and for the higher orders of the native peo- 
ple, have been recently established at Calcutta, in which no 
direct attempt is to be made at conversion, or even to induce 
a departure from the rules of cast. It is merely Abe the 
to communicate instraction in the general principles o reli- 
gion and morality, as well as in the first elements of useful 
knowledge. Itis imagived, as Mr. H. Murray observes, in 
his historical account of Discoveries and ‘Travels, that even 
to correct their extravagant ideas on the subject of geogra- 
phy and history, may pave the way for sound views on other 
subjects. Hopes are expressed, that when they cease to 
consider Mount Meru as twenty thousand miles high, and 
the world as a flower, of which India is the cup, and other 
countries the leaves, their minds may become more open to 
rational views on the subject of religion. A knowledge of 
sacred, and even of profane, history may afford them the means 
of comprehending the evidences of our holy faith. If the 
seed is not sown, the ground is at least prepared for it. ‘This 
measare is as yet only in progress, nor has there been time 
to estimate its effects; but, we cannot help considering it, 
as one of all others, best calculated to improve the condition 


of our Indian subjects, 
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The title of the second book of Dr. Cook’s work, is the 
“* History of Doctrines and Opinions founded upon Christian- 
ity, comprehending the most remarkable heresies and tenets 
which have prevailed in different ages ;” but, as we have al- 
ready observed, it contains nothing more than a_ partial 
shithigement of the most common treatises on ecclesiastical 
history, and does not therefore possess any claim to a more 
particular notice. It is incumbent upon us, however, to 
make known, that the author does not follow the usual me- 
thod of depicting heresies according to their chronological 
order. He adopts a different plan which, to us, appears to 
be attended with considerable advantages. He classes theo- 
logical opinions under a few general heads, and then gives 
the history of them from the age in which they first arose till 
the present day, or, at least, till they ceased to provoke con- 
troversy, and divide the flock of Christ. The following titles 
are the subjects of as many separate chapters :—I. The na- 
ture and dignity of Jesus Christ, the author of the Christian 
dispensation; and, the nature of the Holy Ghost.—lI. The 
manner in which Christ accomplished the salvation of man- 
kind.—III. Original state of man, his present moral condi- 
tion, the extent of the remedy seerklek in the gospel ; and, 
as implicated with these subjects, predestination —IV. Mo- 
rality, as enjoined by the gospel, and as obligatory upon 
christians—V. Ordinances prescribed and appointed by the 
gospel,— VI. Condition of man after he is taken from this 
world, 

We should be extremely unjust to Dr. Cook, did we not 
likewise acknowledge that his opinions are throughout as 
sound as his views are liberal and candid; and in several 
parts of these interesting chapters, the tedium which would 
otherwise have arisen from the triteness of the subject, is 
completely dispelled by the lively manner, and eloquent style 
in which it is handled. In the section on Moral Obligation, 
for instance, there is some good writing, and much judicious 
reflection, well suited to correct the Antinomian and mys- 
tical absurdity, which ever and anon threatens to disfigure the 
religious character, in these days of boasted illumination. 
Alluding to the enthusiastic reveries of Madame Guyon, and 
the ultra refinements of William Law, he remarks that, 


** To the length to which it is there carried, few perhaps are now 
disposed to go; but there is a marked tendency to mysticism ex- 
isting at the present day, numbers estimating the effect of religion 
upon the heart much more from sensations and convictions which 
they have persuaded themselves that they experience, from sudden 
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conversions or enthusiastic ardour, than from that unostentatious 
discharge of the relative duties, and that unwearied benevolence re- 
sulting from piety founded on right apprehensions of God, which 
give rise to consciences void of offence, and to that confidence to- 
wards our Creator, resulting from the heart not condemning us, 


The Third Book gives the ‘‘ History of Opinions respect- 
ing the Polity or Government of the Church ;”—a subject 
which, though treated of by Dr. Cook with his wonted libe- 
rality and fairness, almost necessarily presents a few topics 
concerning which his conclusions do not appear to us legiti- 
mately formed. Into a controversy which has at various 
times been conducted with the utmost learning and ingenuity 
as well as, we must add, with the greatest Soares of vehe- 
mence and bitterness, we have indeed no intention of enter- 
ing on the present occasion, in reference at least to the broad 
principles on which the question of Church government ought 
to be determined. Dr. Cook pretends not to have produced 
any new argument for the parity of Christian ministers in the 
age immediately after the Apostles, nor even to have placed 
the reasoning of his predecessors in a new light. He merely 
repeats, or abridges the statements of King, Anderson, Jame- 
son, Campbell, and Hill. His principles, however, do not 
carry him to maintain, as some of the writers now named 
have maintained, the divine right of Presbytery. It suffices 
him to deny the apostolical institution of Episcopacy, and to 
refer that, and all the other arrangements of ecclesiastical 
polity to mere human invention, influenced by considerations 
of expediency arising out of the particular circumstances in 
which our holy faith was originally professed. 

It will be admitted by the most bigoted spioeoperiee that 
there is not to be found in the books of the New Testament 
a formal description of any system of rule, or official grada- 
tion to which our Lord can be said to have yielded the sanc- 
tion of his authority, or to have established as the model by 
which his followers, in all future ages, should be bound to re- 
gulate the constitution of their assemblies. The ministets 
whom he himself appointed to attend his footsteps while on 
earth, and to sine | ate the gospel after his ascension into 
heaven, were, from the very nature of their office and quali- 
fications, to be regarded as extraordinary functionaries : and 
we find not that these were instructed by him, as to the pre- 
cise powers, and degrees, and orders of the persons whom 
they were to place in the Church as their immediate succes- 


sors. 
All this will be readily admitted ; but, in return, it ought 
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tu be called to mind that there was, in the Jewish Church, a 
sacred polity already established, which polity, as it was not 
abolished by our Lord, would naturally be regarded by his 
earliest disciples, who were all their lives accustomed to it, as 
the model which was to be imitated in the appointment of 
office-bearers also under the new dispensation. It was not, 
in fact, necessary to delineate a scheme of Church govern- 
ment, as the first Christians had already before their eyes the 
regimen which under the ministry of Moses had been esta- 
blished by Almighty God himself ; and which, as it made no 
part of the rites and ordinances that were to be done away, 
could not fail to be regarded by the followers of Christ as an 
exemplar, at least, to be copied by them, as far as circum- 
stances would admit, in the constitution of their new esta- 
blishment. We find, accordingly, that as soon as the assem- 
blies of the Christians assumed a regular form, the practice 
of the synagogue was adopted by them as the mode after 
which thes conducted their worship ; and on this foundation 
was afterwards very naturally erected that more perfect hier- 
archy which is largely described by Ignatius, and alluded to 
by several of the other apostolical fathers. In the same way, 
and on the same principle, the liturgical offices of the Jewish 
Church, the Antiphonial method of singing, and even the 
dress of the clergy, came to be used in Christian assemblies ; 
inasmuch as all these things, as they were notto be regarded in 
the light of figures and emblems, and as about to cease with 
the accomplishment of the events that they had served to sha- 
dow forth, were properly esteemed as permanent and ultimate 
institutions, and retained as suitable instruments and accom- 
paniments in the worship of God. The great platform of 
the visible Church was already constituted. The scheme of 
a priesthood and of an ecclesiastical polity, was already fami- 
liar to those who constituted the first members of the Chris- 
tian community ; on which account, there can be no ground 
for surprize that so little is said in the New Testament on 
the subject of Church government. 

It is allowed too, on all hands that, as soon as Christian 
congregations assumed a regular form, and were no longer 
under the inspection of the Apostles, the officiating ministers 
acknowledged the superintendency of one of their number, to 
whom the title of Bishop came, in a short tinte, to be exclu- 
sively appropriated. At an earlier period, and while as yet 
the Apostles sustained the government of the Church, the 
names of Bishop and Presbyter were applied indiscriminately 
to those who had the cure of souls: and as these terms have 
a generic as well as a specific import, it will be acknowledged 
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that no conclusive argument can be founded on their use, 
without an accurate knowledge of the circumstances in which 
they were severally employed. The word Bishop might be 
applied to any person who exercised a pastoral charge, much 
in the same way that the very familiar word Commander may 
be applied to any one in an army or fleet who has a body of 
men committed to his direction; but no one who reasons 
soundly would infer, upon hearing a general-in-chief exhort 
his colonels to maintain a salutary discipline in the corps 
which they had been appointed to command, that there was 
no higher rank in the army than that of Colonel. St. Paal, 
on one occasion, charges the Ephesian elders or presbyters to 
take heed unto themselves and to all the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost had made them Bishops or overseers; whence it 
has been hastily concluded that there was no higher order in 
the Church than that of Presbyter. Even Dr. Cook, who 
seldom allows his reason to fall a sacrifive either to passion 
or party views, thinks the inference a just one, and proceeds 
to build on it, as on a stable foundation, an argument for 
Presbyterian equality. 


“ Here,’’ says he, * they whose duty it was to fee.! the Church of 
God, as having been set apart through the Holy Spirit for that in- 
teresting work, are termed by the Apostle Presbyters and Bishops, 
and there is not the slightest allusion to the existence of any other 
srioxomes, or Bishop, superior to these smicxowes, or Bishops, to whom 
he gives the moving charge now recorded. Had there been any 
such person it might have been expected that St. Paul would re- 
mind them of their duty to him, exhorting them suitably to respect 
the admonitions of that individual to whom it belonged to superin- 
tend their ministerial labours. The application of the term emscxowes 
to the Presbyters, called for some counsel of this kind, because with. 
out it there was evidently a danger that from the manner in which 
he had expressed himself, the orders of Bishop and Presbyter, if 
they were distinct orders, would be confounded.” 


The occurrence here recorded, in regard to the Ephesian 
Presbyters has, on the contrary, suggested to several authors 
the following very reasonable 4 semen namely, that as long 
as the Apostles lived, these holy men exercised, either in 
person or by their delegates, the office of Bishop, properly so 
called—that they presided over the ordinary pastors, who were 
all equal—and that it was not till the death of the Apostles 
that one of the Presbyters was chosen president for life of the 
Presbyterial college, to whom the title of Bishop was after- 
wards exclusively applied. ‘This opinion is brought forward 
by Venema, in his Institutiones Historia Ecclesia, and op- 
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posed by Dr. Cook, on the ground that the Apostles were 
never termed emioxoro. But in order to give his argument 
any degree of weight or plausibility, our learned historian 
ought to have shewn that the Apostles did not act the part 
of Bishops, and not satisfied himself with the very unimpor- 
tant remark, that they were not called Bishops, being usually 
named by that higher office which denoted the Divine com- 
mission that they held from our Lord in person, to propagate 
his gospel in all parts of the world. Now it appears to us 
that no instance could have afforded a stronger proof that 
the Apostles did act the part of Bishops than the one 
now under consideration. St. Paul, influenced by a super- 
natural intimation that he was not to see the Presbyters of 
ee any more, sent for them to meet him at Miletus ; and 
when they were come he delivered to them, and that certain- 
ly in the character of a superior, the affecting address which 
is to be found recorded in the twentieth chapter of the Acts ; 
and whilst he continued in this way to charge himself with the 
care of all the Churches, and managed their affairs either by 
writing letters, or by sending accredited deputies, there was 
no necessity for any resident superintendent, invested with 
episcopal powers. 

Of the delegates employed by St. Paul, the most distin- 
guished were Timothy and Titus, who, inevery district where 
they were appointed to act, are found to have exercised powers 
and discharged duties to which no Presbyter, limited to the 
authority vested in his office, has ever yet been pronounced 
competent. They were empowered to exercise that very 
species of superintendence which was entrusted tothe Bishop, 
after the apostolic age had passed away ; they ordained Pres- 
byters; they exhorted, and rebuked the various orders of 
fanctionaries which at that time had a place in the Church ; 
and even extended their discipline to that class of ministers, 
who, as overseers, were appointed to feed the flock of 
Christ. 

We cannot therefore see any force in Dr. Cook’s argument 
against the episcopal powers of the Apostles, as founded on 
the circumstance that they are not called Bishops ; for it will 
not be denied that they exercised such powers on all the oc- 
casions, and in almost every case to which that species of au- 
thority could possibly apply. 

But we are told that the Apostolical office was extraordi- 
nary both in its object and endowments, and could not there- 
fore admit of succession. ‘To this we answer, that so far as 
it was extraordinary and supernatural, it was certainly meant 
to expire with those who first held it; but we beg leave to 
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add, that, in the numerous particulars in which it was not ex- 
traordinary, and could be discharged by uninspired men, it 
both admitted of succession, and was actually entrusted to a 
great variety of pious individuals, who followed the footsteps 
of the Apostles in the government of the Church. In the 
very beginning of the second century, ere yet the ashes of the 
last of Christ's personal ministers were cold in the grave, we 
find the practice established of electing a Bishop from among 
the brethren who was to preside over them in spiritual things, 
and to discharge for their benefit, as circumstances might re- 
quire, the ordinary duties of the Apostolic or Episcopal 
office, 

In the darkness which hangs over the first age of the 
Church, it cannot be surprising that it is not possible in every 
instance to supply the link which connects the Episcopal regi- 
men of the second ceatury, with the Apostolical governmentof 
the preceding. But a similar obscurity obstructs our research 
into other matters, which are at least of equal importance. 
We have very little information concerning the labours of the 
greater number of the Apostles. We know not precisely, on 
what authority, or on what occasion the change took place in 
the day of weekly worship. Wehave to regret also the want 
of a complete narrative respecting the Canon of Scriptare. 
When the light of authentic history first breaks in upon the 
annals of the Church, we find that many things were already 
done and established, of which we could have wished to know 
the origin, and trace the progress. Instead of papers and 
consultations we find facts and usages ; and instead of details 
illustrating the motives, and describing the occasion of im- 
portant institutions, we only meet with references to them as 
to things which had long obtained a footing, and of which the 
authority seemed never to be called in question. Episcopal 
government in the Church, has therefore always appeared to 
us to rest on the same foundation, and to possess the same 
claim to our confidence with the received Canon of\Scripture, 
and the keeping of the Lord’s day instead of the Jewish sab- 
bath ; and the question as to Divine authority, in all the three 
cases, must be finally determined on the same principles. 

Whatever may be the degree of difficulty in identilying the 
Episcopacy of the second age of the Church, with the super- 
intendency of the Apostles, there can be none in satisfying 
ourselves that there is no warrant derivable from the practice 
of the first Christians for the form of ecclesiastical polity 
which subsists among Presbyterians. It is admitted on all 
hands, that after the light of the Apostolic day falls into the 
temporary darkness which succeeds it, the dawn opens upon 
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that moderate and unambitious Episcopal rale, which obtain- 
ed, during the second and third centuries, and which 
alterwards, in less simple times, expanded into all the pomp 
and magnificence of hierarchical dominion. At no period, 
however, do we find the administration of the Church con- 
ducted by simple Presbyters; and we are not aware that the 
most ardent admirers of parity profess to be furnished with a 
single undisputed case, wherein that order of ministers exer- 
cised officially the wonted powers of discipline and superin- 
tendence in reference to one another. 

But we are not of the number of those who maintain that 
Presbyterian government must necessary nullify all Christian 
ordinances, and even defeat the efficacy of the means of grace. 
Nay, we are disposed to concede so far as to observe that, if a 

jus divinum implies a positive institution and a formal esta- 
blishment of a particular system of rule, on the part of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, no method of ecclesiastical regimen, at 


present subsisting, possesses exclusively a Divine right. But, 


in its general principles and features, we hold, on the other 
hand, that, if any authority is to be derived from imitating the 


model set up by Almighty God in the ancient Church ; or if 


any confidence is to be entertained from the early and uniform 
practice of the Christian Church itself, in regard to the dis- 
tinction of its office bearers and the distribution of its authority, 
we are warranted in giving a decided preference to Episco- 
pacy, as not only the more common, but also the more primi- 
tive scheme of ecclesiastical constitution. 

Presbyterianism would not, we are certain, be found to 
answer well for the church establishment of a great country. 
Like all democracies, it is only suitable for small states that 
stood in those early and simple conditions of society, in which 
as yet there is little to divide opinion or to awaken ambition. 
We are accustomed to hear much of the advantages attend- 
ing that system as it is exercised in Scotland, and certainly 
we are not disposed to doubt that it works as well there as 
in any other part of Christendom. But Scotland is, compa- 
ratively speaking, a narrow country, poor, and thinly peopled. 
Her clergy are scattered over a considerable extent of sur- 
face, inconveniently situated for attending church courts, 
and hence it follows as a matter of course that the real busi- 
ness of the church is done by a few of the senior and more 
weighty ministers, who live in Edinburgh and the adjacent 
district. As to the way in which business is actually done, 
Dr. Cook knows more about it than we do; and we believe, 
were he disposed to speak his mind, could favour the world 
with a series of remurks both on the judicial and legislative 
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character of the supreme court af his church, which would 
not all at once cnthanh mankind with a picture of wisdom, 
purity, or impartiality. Now, if we suppose that instead of 
nine hundred and fifty ministers who are repfesented by de- 
legates in the General Assembly, there were, as in England, 
ten thousand clergy who had a similar right to aid the delibe- 
rations and to confirm the decisions of a popular convention, 
what would be the result? Suppose that a brother Presbyter 
accused of heresy, or of immoral conduct, has appealed from 
the sentence of the inferior tribunals to the judgment of the 
assembled Church, where the matter at issue is to be can- 
vassed by the unrestrained eloquence, and determined by the 
eager votes of a thousand orators; many of them ignorant, 
more of them. prejudiced or interested, and hardly any of 
them impartial; what, we ask again, would be the result? 
No ecclesiastical body could long withstand the fierce con- 
cussions and incessant strife which would thus shake its 
members. <A large Presbyterian church, accordingly, would 
either soon break down into a number of small associations, 
independent of one another, or would adopt the expedient of 
restricting the number of delegates to limits so extremely 
small as, in effect, to repress the popular voice, and to invest 
all the powers of government in a convenient oligarchy. In 
no respect, therefore, even after leaving divine institution, 
upeeeledl authority, and primitive usage altogether out of 
view, has the Presbyterian polity any claim upon our appro- 
bation, nor does it present any such features of excellence as 
to excite our regret that it continues to be confined to the 
church of which Dr. Cook is one of the principal ornaments. 

We have repeated oftener than once that our author is no 
bigot to the discipline of the Kirk ; that he only claims for it 
the merit of expediency and popular favour; admits it to be 
a matter of human arrangement, recommended solely by its 
advantages and adaptation to the particular country where it 
has been preferred: but, as might be expected, he allows no 
more in support of any ether form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. 


“In the writings of the Apostles,” says he, “ those writin 
which were published after the institution of the Christian Church, 
there is no distinction indicated among the ordinary Pastors 
to whom the instruction of the people is committed; and there 
is no evidence of any kind from which it can be deduced that 
there was an alteration as to this equality, sanctioned by inspiration, 
so as to render it essential to the existence of a Christian Church, 
or to the efficacy of the ordinances of religion, that there should be 
a departure from it. There was, however, at an early period in 
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ecclesiastical history such a departure, one of the Presbyters being 
exclusively denominated the Bishop, having the superintendance of 
his brethren, and a certain degree of authurity in the meetings of 
the Presbytery.. He farther exercised peculiar functions; but, 
explicitly as this is recorded by ancient writers, it was not consi- 
dered by them as arising from divine appointment, but merely from 
motives of expediency. Hence it follows that it is at all times a 
matter for the determination of any Christian society whether this 
practice should be adopted by it; and that, unless from existing 
circumstances such a model does not answer effectually the great 
design of the Author of Christianity, there cannot be the slightest 
ground, but decidedly the reverse, for regarding a Church in which 
the equality of Pastors is preserved as unscriptural ; this being in 
conformity to what the Apostles instituted, and what cannot be 
condemned or pretended to be a violation of the purpose of the 
inspired teachers of the Gospel, unless it be admitted that they 
themselves were ignorant of the proper polity for the Church, and 
introduced what it turns out to be unchristian to observe—an idea 
so monstrous, that by the most determined bigotry it must be con- 
demned and rejected.” 


We find from the frank acknowledgment of Dr. Cook, that 
his private opinion is that of his brethren, and that the divine 
right of Presbytery is no longer maintained by the esta- 
blished Clergy of Scotland. The general conviction amongst 
them is, that although this system is admirably adapted to 
promote the great ends of religion, and although the objection 
of its being incompatible with a monarchical government ts 
proved to be completely without foundation, still it is compe- 
tent for all Christians to choose the ecclesiastical polity under 
which they think that religion ought to be administered ; and 
that wherever they find the graces of the divinelife, no objection 
to the polity is ever urged, on the ground, at least, that those 
who have chosen it, are on that account excluded from being 
the disciples of Christ. ‘The author laments that liberal and 
tolerant feeling is less generally cherished in England than it 
is north of the Tweed: and he hesitates not to impute to our 
Episcopalian brethren in that country the same narrow- 
minded prejudices with which he is pleased to think that we 
ourselves are chargeable. ‘‘ By the adherents of one sect,” 
says he, ‘‘ the decided principles of what in England is de- 
nominated High Church, are still firmly retained :” and then he 
proceeds, with a little more keenness than is natural to him, 
to give the history of the stabborn Episcopal Dissenters, 
who, it seems, have still the courage to defend their principles, 
and avow their tenets, in the heart of a nation distinguished 
by its attachment to Presbyterian parity and a lay eldersbip. 
With few exceptions, they are, he assures us, wedded to the 
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divine institution of fthe hierarchy, a subject which occa- 
sionally constitutes the main topic of their sermons: and he 
adds that in the official addresses of the Bishops to their 
Clergy, or upon occasion of the settlement of their pastors, 
they frequently represent their Church as the only true one 
in Scotland, beyond the preciacts of which there is no ground 
to think that the administration of ordinances will be accom- 
panied with the divine efficacy and blessing. We are, 
however, glad to find that the theory to which they adhere is 
admitted by Dr. Cook to have no prejudicial effect upon 
their conduct in society, that many of them cheerfully mingle 
in pleasant and friendly intercourse with Preshyterians ; and 
that with respect to literature and philosophy, they feel the 
same respect for them, and the same desire to assist their ex- 
ertions, as if there was no difference of faith or practice as 
to the external services of religion. 

The Fourth Book of this very comprehensive work em- 
braces the ‘‘ history of the effects produced by Christianity 
upon the moral and political state of Europe.” No topic is, 
perhaps, more hacknied than this; and yet, from the good 
spirit and amiabie feeling which pervades his discussions, Dr. 
Cook has succeeded in rendering it extremely interesting, 
and has at the same time drawn from it certain inferences 
well suited to correct those absurd notions relative to the 
influence of religion on public morals, by means of which 
some foolish men seem ready to attempt the destraction of 
every establishment devoted to the use of our national 
worship. 

Assuredly, the history of our holy Faith, from its earliest 
days until now, furnishes to the Christian a just occasion of 
triumph; for he sees, in proportign as it advances, a mild 
spirit of benevolence and purity taking possession of the 
earth, subduing the ferocious passions of the rude pagan, . 
and bringing into captivity the licentious appetites even of 
savage life. Its humanizing influence was felt at the very 
commencement of its progress, by inspiring reverence for 
the Supreme Being, and for the sanction of an oath ; by ex- 
tending to marriage the holy character which belongs to 
that important contract; by ap just notions of rene 
power, and a suitable regard for the female sex. Temper- 
ance, chastity, and a bumane attention to the rights of all 
elasses, and especially to the necessities of the poor, marked 
its footsteps as it made its way among the nations. When it 
became alli yrs the civil government, it improved the poli- 
tical condition Of mankind by extending their privileges, and 
particularly by founding them on the natural claims, and the 
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original equality of all human beings. It dissolved; by de- 
grees, the fetters of slavery; and by introducing a hamane 
spirit into the code of public law, softened the manners of 
the privileged ‘orders of society, so as to render domestic 
servitade comparatively an easy yoke. The execution of 
civil and criminal law was rendered mild and equitable. 
The cruel punishments which disfigure the administration of 
justice in all rude countries were no longer countenanced or 
permitted. ‘Torture was abolished as inconsistent at once 
with the proper object of penal jurisprudence, and with the 
humane temper of the Gospel. But one of the greatest ad- 
vantages secured to society by the predominance of Christi- 
anity was the institution of the Clerical order—a class of 
functionaries who, with all the faults that may be justly 
charged upon them, have nevertheless proved in all ages the 
protectors of the oppressed, the comforters of the afflicted, 
and the friends of the poor. The Clergy as a body, as Dr. 
Cook justly remarks, promoted at a very early period the 
cause of humanity. In their deportment to their slaves, 
they shewed a gentleness which had its effect upon the 
rugged nobles by whom they were surrounded, and they lost 
no opportunity to inculcate upon these proud masters that 
slavery ought to be abolished. ‘The enormous wealth which 
they succeeded in accumulating they did, no doubt, some- 
times apply to purposes not altogether pious; but it cannot 
be said of them that they ever turned a deaf ear to the 
claims of the miserable. On the contrary, they shared their 
aflluence with them freely and constantly ; they attended to 
their wants; they lessened the pressure of disease, and im- 
parted comfurt to thousands who could have obtained it from 
no other quarter. The trath of this statement was strikingly 
evinced by that mass of wretchedness which first struck the 
eye of Protestant governments, after the abolition of the mo- 
nasteries, and the extensive conversion to secular objects of 
the funds of the Church. 

Even on the score of political rights, not a few of the ad- 
vantages which we enjoy at the present day, were gained and 
secured to us by the zeal of the ecclesiastical order. This, 
says Dr. Cook, was remarkably the case in Scotland, where 
the Reformers laid the foundation of a pure Church and a 
free Government. ‘There were several splendid examples of 
it in the History of England; arid it can never be forgotten 
that to the noble stand which the eg made against the 
bigoted and arbitrary administration of James the Second, 
we are in a great measure indebted for that glorious revola- 
tion which conferred on Britain the admirable form of go- 
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vernment that it has since enjoyed. Something similar may 
be traced in other conntries, arising from the relation in 
which the Clergy stand to the great body of the community. 

The author draws some forcible illustrations of his doc- 
trine relative to the humanizing influence of Christianity 
from the history of the French Revolution, when the religion 
of Christ was abjured, and all its tender mercies were de- 
spised. Not only was the number of executions such as to 
exhibit rather a massacre than a judicial infliction of punish- 
ment, but the punishments were often of such a nature as to 
harrow the soul: modes of exquisite torture were devised, 
and every method by which death could be rendered more 
dreadful was resorted to with infuriated delight. This, no 
doubt, must be in part attributed to the violent excitement 
of civil dissention; but it is no less evident that if the prin- 
cipal actors in these dismal scenes had been under the influ- 
ence of the Christian religion, or had the Government 
adhered to the maxims which, through that religion, had in 
other states been incorporated with criminal jurisprudence, 
such atrocities as were witnessed would never have stained 
the annals of France. promeapng upon the return to 
those sound principles by which the Earopean commonwealth 
had been governed, the punishments detailed in the early re- 
cords of the Revolution were abolished, with many others 
which had continued to disgrace the administration of the 
former dynasty. 

We have already given our opinion so freely of this Ge- 
neral and Historical Account of Christianity, that it seems 
unnecessary for us to repeat that its great defect as a literar 
performance is the want of originality. ‘The matter is good, 
and the composition is sufficiently agreeable; but then the 
matter is all to be foand in other very common books, and'‘a 
considerable portion of it is at least as neatly dressed up in 
the pages of Dr. Campbell and Principal Hill. Dr. Cook 
could not, we imagine, have seen the work of the last named 
author before he printed his own; a circumstance which ren- 
ders it somewhat difficult to account for the striking coinci- 
dences in thought, style, opinion, and even authorities, which 
may be traced between the volumes of the Principal and in 
those now before us. | | 

We esteem Dr. Cook as a candid, modest, and amiable 
writer, as a man of competent learning, and commendable 
industry; as an author, in short, from whom the world is en- 
titled to expect something that will keep his name alive 


“‘ among the posterities,” amd secure him a place by the side 
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of his countrymen Hume, Robertson, Henry, and Gillies, 
Why, then, does he publish so fast?) Why should he ran to 
the press with a book that any body could compile and ar- 
range almost as well as he has done it! He has been guilty 
of a gross mistake, disappointed himself, disappointed his 
friends, disappointed the public, and grievously disappointed 
ee British Critics who would have had pleasure in praising 
im. 





Art. II. Werner, a Tragedy. By Lord Byron. Murray. 
1823. 

Art. III. Ruitzner ; or, the German's Tale. By Harriet 
Lee. Sth Edition. Murray. 1823. 


WITHOUT any question Lord Byron is a very extraordinary 
man. For along time we hesitated upon his claims, but at 
length we are forced to accede to the opinion of his ad- 
mirers, and to acknowledge that his conduct, his genius, 
and his learning, entitle him to a conspicuous place amongst 
the moral phenomena of the age. Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of the honest Mr. William Cobbett, we know.no one, 
neither man, woman or child, pig, bonassus, or mermaid, 
who has such a good right to be deemed and taken for an 
unaccountable and wonderful thing as Lord Byron himself, 
Cobbett is his superior certainly; but Lord Byron is too 
sagacious in discovering merit, and too liberal in recognizing 
it when known, not to be well content to follow in the splen- 
did wake of that great and discursive statesman. To blow 
hot and cold from every point in the compass, to praise and 
abuse respectively republics and monarchies, monarchies 
and republics; to libel and flatter England and America, 
Buonaparte and Thomas Paine, the king and the people, 
friends and enemies, men and women, truth and justice, 
backwards and forwards ten times over; to do all this 
without any excuse or bashfulness within the continent of 
one work, is really at once a symptom, a proof, and a con- 
sequence of an order of intellect,-which we have no adequate 
terms to describe. Lord Byron’s exertions, though very 
great considered per se, are yet much below Mr. William 
Cobbett’s ; because though to call Mr. Brougham an incen- 
diary, and to write Marino Faliero, to repreheud Mr. 
Moore’s immoralities, and to distil Don Juan eanto after 
canto through the press, to calumniate his*own relations, 
and to indite verses to their memory, to scream for libert 

and to live in slavery, to despise the exile of Elba, and to 
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crouch to and flatter the exile of St. Helena—though these 
be great and remarkable efforts of mind, yet there are two 
facts connected with them which immediately diminish their 
relative importance, and reduce Lord Byron to a respectful 
and pupil-like distance from the aforesaid honest Mr. 
Cobbett. In the first place the Political Register contains 
within itself the above-mentioned diversities of opinion ; 
whereas the variantes of Lord Byron are scattered con- 
fusedly through eight or nine years, and about twice as 
many volumes; and secondly, Cobbett daily persuades thou- 
sands of his discreet countrymen to adopt his advise in pleno 
comitatu upon the most vital interests of themselves and 
their country; while no man blest by Providence with an 
ordinary share of human apprehension will take Lord 
Byron’s judgment or asseveration upon which way the wind 
blew when his Lordship left Venice. In short, Cobbett has 
turned round and round, is still turning round and round, 
and will for ever turn round and round—and yet Cobbett 
preserves his reputation and influence unimpaired; Lord 
Byron has twisted round and round, is still twisting round 
and round, and will for ever twist round and round—but 
Lord Byron’s influence is gone, his country in general loathes 
or disregards him, and his few remaining accomplices are 
ashamed of his connection ! 

Lord Byron has ceased to be dangerous; he is beginning 
to be ridiculous. He has. ever wished to haye it believed 
that he was a being of superior power, and gifted with 
unusual discrimination of the designs and characters of other 
men; he cared not if this reputation were purchased .at the 
price of truth or justice; these last were well enough no 
doubt, but penetration quocumque modo, penetration was 
his object. Lord Byron actually had this reputation whilst 
he was a young man, and the want of it might have been 
excused; now that he has advanced into staid and middle 
life, and folly is not so venial, he has been tickled, asa 
river poacher tickles a fish, has suffered a noose to be pat 
quietly and snugly round his neck, and if he attempts to 
retreat or diverge, will have a hook rua through his nose, 
and be dragged on shore at the tender reer jh! his free- 
booting comrade. Lord Byron is the dupe of Leigh Hant,; 
the Aristocratico-democrat is the tame hackney serivener of 
the jacobinico-radical ; the macaroni simperer on the. patri- 
cian properties of long fingers is linked hand in hand with 
the mutton fist of the sometime tenant of a gaol; and a0 
English peer vends blasphemy and sedition to buy bread and 
butter for London beggars. i have heard of the evno- 
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bling of plebeians ; if this be not an instance of the plebifi- 
cation of nobility, we suppose such a thing cannot exist. 
We remember being much amused two or three years 
ago with a a entitled (we. think) ‘‘ The Book of 
onders,” in which some waggish friend of Cobbett’s, in 
order more fully and as it were palpably to demonstrate the 
luxuriant diversatility of that Political Register’s mind and 
conduct, had collated in two narrow parallel columns sun- 
dry of his pros and cons upon men and measures. Thus :— 


‘* Sir F, Burdett is aman who “ Sir F, Burdett is a man who 
is every man’s friend. He bears | loves to tyrannize. He carries 
the stamp of honesty upon his | contempt and meanness upon 
face. 1 would trust him with | the beige of his nose. No man 
untold gold. He is your man!” | of common prudence would ad. 
Polit. Reg. 1817. mit him inside his doors.” Po- 
lit. Reg. 1819. 





Why does not the Examiner examine the works of Lord 
Byron for a similar purpose? As striking, if not as amusing, 
a Book of Wonders might easily be compiled from the works 
of his companion. For a very recent instance take the 
following. In January, 1822, Lord Byron utters an oracu- 
lar sentence that without a strict observance of the unities 
there may be poetry, but there cannot be any drama; this, 
he adds, is acknowledged in all the more civilized parts of 
Europe, and accordingly he writes two plays expressly to 
demonstrate and adorn this profound assertion. With the 
real weight of the position itself we have at present nothing 
to do; we quarrel with no man for thinking that Cinna and 
Phere are more dramatic than Lear or Othello; upon such 
an occasion we hold it at once pacific and philosophical to 
prevent any discussion by that wise maxim, de gustibus non 
est disputandum. But the curious thing is that in Novem- 
ber, 1822; just ten months after, the same Lord Byron 
writes another play, which he explicitly denominates a tra- 
gedy; the said tragedy cannot be dramatic in any sense 
by its author’s own decision, because every unity is violated 
in every page it contains; it is moreover dedicated to 
Goéthe, who is thereupon called ‘ Illustrious,” and is in 
reality the most audacious despiser and destroyer of all 
unities and almost all order; in addition to all which, not 
only is there no drama in it, but no poetry at all ;—for 
Werner, the tragedy, of which we have been speaking, is 
literally and truly written in prose! 

Some years back it would have been superfluous to 
have given any account of a book of Lord Byron’s, which 
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had been published two or three months ; but now when the 
times are altered, and nobody or next to nobody reads or 
asks. for Lord Byron, it is necessary to go through the 
unpleasant task of taking some notice of the substance of his 
compositions. ‘The present is one of the most curious we 
have seen, and the novelty of the attempt at a prose Unita- 
rian ‘Tragedy (prosy his former ones were) imparts a faint 
interest to Werner, which in susceptible minds amounts 
almost to curiosity. The exact nature of this attempt 
should be well understood; the story, characters, and 
leading conversations are openly plundered from Ruitzner, 
a good Canterbury Tale in tolerable English prose ; and the 
originality of Lord Byron consists in this, that whereas 
others have usually translated verse into prose, or prose into 
verse, his Lordship hath conceived and most successfully 
realized his conception of the possibility of translating prose 
into prose. ) 

It is true that Mr. Murray has printed Werner, as if it 
were poetry; but this was a natural mistake, for as many, 
if not all Lord Byron’s former works were poetry either 
good, bad, or indifferent, it was easy for his publisher 
amongst his many other avocations to take it for granted 
that Werner was also a poem, and so to give directions for 
impressing it accordingly. If this be really the case, and 
Mr. Murray has given a more valuable consideration for 
Werner as poetry than he would have given for it as prose, 
we should be of opinion that he has his remedy upon an 
assumpsit, and that a jury de medietate of publishers and 
authors would assess the true quantum which Lord Byron 
in the present case deserved to have; or perbaps upon an 
application to the Lord Chancellor a decree for specific 
performance of the implied contract might be obtained, and 
then Lord Byron, unless he chose ‘to lie in contempt of 
court, would be compelled to translate Werner into poetry. 
But this by the way. 

Werner and Josephine, have a long conversation in a 
ruined apartment of a Castle in Silesia; they talk about 
their son, and Josephine hopes he is even then upholding 
Werner’s rights to the tile and estate of Count Siegendorf. 


‘ WERNER. 


“Tis hopeless, since his strange disappearance from my father’s, 
entailing, as it were, my sins upon himself, no tidings have revealed 
his course. I parted with him to his grandsire, on the promise 
that his anger should stop short of the third generation; but 
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*Heaven seems to claim her stern prerogative, and visit upon ‘my 
boy his fathe’rs faults and follies. 


A knocking is heard and Idenstein the Intendant of the 
Castle enters and after some preliminary chit-chat demands 
of Werner his name. 


‘* WERNER. 
** Are you not afraid to demand it? 
‘© IDENSTEIN. 
“Not afraid ? Egad! Iam afraid. You look as if I ask’d for 
something better than your name, by the face you put on it. 


“© WERNER, 

“‘ Better, sir! 

*¢ IDENSTEIN. 

*¢ Better or worse, like matrimony, what shall I say more? you 
have been a guest this month here in the Prince’s palace—(to be 
sure, his highness had resign’d it to the ghosts and rats these twelve 
years—but ’tis still a palace)—I say you have been our lodger, 
and as yet we do not know your name. 

‘© WERNER. 

‘¢My name is WERNER. 


“ IDENSTEIN, 

‘*A goodly name, a very worthy name as e’er was guilt upon a 
trader’s board ;I have a cousin in the lazaretto of Hamburgh, who 
has got a wife who bore the same. He is an officer of trust, sur- 
geon’s assistant (hoping to be surgeon) and has done miracles in 
the way of business. Perhaps you are related to my relative. 

* a oo. 


** WERNER, 
*‘ You appear to have tdrank enough already. 
* * e 


‘* IDENSTEIN, 

‘¢ But what you don’t know is, that a great personage, who 
fain would cross against the stream, and three postillions’ wishes 
is drown’d below the ford, with five post-horses, a monkey, and a 
mastiff, and a valet. 


“* JOSEPHINE. 
‘* Poor creatures! are you sure? 


** IDENSTEIN. 
‘“‘ Yes, of the monkey, and the valet, and the cattle; but as yet 
we know not if his excellency’s dead or no; your noblemen are 
hard to drown, as it is fit that men in office should be; but, 





* What Heaven? The first, second, or third? or is it the Turkish Heaven, 
where the Houses are? or is it Mrs. Heaven of the Feathers in Holborn? 

+ If Werner were not drunk bimself, he would hardly talk so barbarously. 
To Lord Byron really forgetting his English? 
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what is certain is that he has swallow’d enough of the Oder to have 
burst two peasants* ; and now a Saxon and Hungarian traveller, 
who, at their proper peril, snatch’d him from the whirling river, 
have sent him on to crave a lodging, or a grave, according as it 
may turn out with the live or dead body. 


The Hungarian enters, talks like a tall fellow and bullies 
Idenstein out of a glass of his Hockcheimer, which is his 
supernaculum, and twenty years old, and moreover is a green 
glass in Italics. Anon a noise of wheels is heard ; Idenstein 
says to Gabor the Hungarian :— 

** Will you not join me, to help him from his carriage, and pre- 
sent your humble duty at the door? 

“ GABOR. 

‘IT dragg’d him from out that carriage when he would have 
given his barony or county to repel the rushing river from his 
gurgling throat. He has valets now enough, they stood aloof 
then, shaking their dripping ears upon the shore, all roaring, 
‘Help!’ but offering none; and as for duty (as you call it), I did 
mine ¢hen, now do yours. Hence and bow, and cringe him here ! 
(hither ?) 

** IDENSTEIN 
‘I cringe !—but I shall lose the opportunity—plague take it! 


he'll be here, and I not there ! , 
[Exit 1DENSTEIN, hastily.’ 


How beautifully characteristic these speeches are! What 
ower and fineness of touch is displayed in those pregnant 
talics! What could the gentlemen Poets before the times 

of ornamental printing have done? How did they make a 
difference between a soldier and an intendant? We are ata 
stand. 

And since we are so, let us in merciful consideration of 
our own and our reader's patience reflect a moment on the 
| thi of pursuing any farther the foregoing analysis of 

erner. Every thing in it, whether character, incident or 
dialogue, that has the most superficial appearance of vigour 
and thought, is taken confessedly from Ruitzner; and as 
Ruitzner is written in plain prose, and Werner in prose run 
mad, and as at all events an original is always more pleasing 
than a copy however faithful, we are inclined to dismiss Wer- 
ner from our presence, and let him gently relapse into that 
slumber of oblivion and obscurity from which our transient 
attention, we fear, has awakened him. Peace be with the 
innocent! He dies as he was born, unknowing and unknown! 

Yet, as it will be discovered by the curious investigator 





’ 


* Which notwithstanding its certainty could not have been true. 
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that we have rectified the mistake of Mr. Murray’s Printer, 
and restored Werner to his natural dress, and disencumbered 
him of the travesty jacket which so much injured his appear- 
ance, we judge it prudent for our own sakes to quote one 
specimen of the said Werner as he is exposed to sale, in 
order to convince the world that we were shoring no iniquit- 
ous trick in making the alteration we have done; and that in 
most exact verity we did thereby improve what we so altered 
in an incalculable degree. Let any one of ordinary feeling 
for what is right and seemly in taste and execution judge by 
the following passage. It is one of the most animated 
speeches in the whole Tragedy. 


© GABOR. 


Ay, Sir, and, for 
Aught that you know, superior; but proceed— 
I do not ask for hints, and stirmisés, 
And circumstance, and proofs; I know enough 
Of what I have done for you, and what you owe me, 
To have at least waited your payment rather 
Than paid myself, had I been eager of 
Your gold. I also know that were I even 
The villain I am deem‘d, the service render’d 
So recently would not permit you to 
Pursue me to the death, except through shame, 
Such as would leave your scutcheon but a blank. 
But this is nothing ; | demand of you 
Justice upon your unjust servants, and 
From your own lips a disavowal of 
All sanction of their insolence : thus much 
You owe to the unknown, who asks no more, 
And never thought to have ask’d so much. 


But not to rest the decision of the justness of our opinion 
and the propriety of our alteration upon one passage, we 
will subjoin another. It is a passionate address of Stralen- 
heim’s to Ulric after he has been robbed of a rouleau of 
gold while sleeping. 


‘¢ In short, I was asleep upon a chair, 

My cabinet before me, with some gold 

Upon it, (more than I much like to lose, 

Though in part only): some ingenious person 
Contrived to glide through all my own attendants, 
Besides those of the place, and bore away 

An hundred golden ducats, which to find 

I would be fain, and there's an end; perhaps 

You (as I still am rather faint), would add 
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To yesterday’s great obligation this 
Though slighter, yet not slight, to aid these men 
(Who seem but lukewarm) in recovering it ?”’ 

e * + 


And soon afterwards he goes on in this harmonious 
style: 


«* And though I am not the man to yield without one; 
Neither are they who now rise up between me 

And my desire. The boy, they say, is a bold one; 
But he hath play’d the truant in some hour 

Of freakish folly, leaving fortune to 

Champion his claims: that’s well. The father, whom 
For years I've track’d, as does the blood-hound, never 
In sight, but constantly in scent, had put me 


~To fault, but here I have him, and that’s better 
It must be he!” 


We believe there are few persons who will not agree with 
us in thinking that the style would have been more german 
to the matter, if these passages had been printed without 
the formality of stopping short at the end of every two inches 
and a half, and beginning every eleventh or twelfth word with 
a capital letter. If any one thinks there is Poetry in these, 
he must enjoy his own opinion without molestation; because 
we at least should have no common principles upon which we 
might argue with such a person. Our notions of Poetry and 
his must be of such opposite natures, that it would be no 
wiser to attempt to reason with him upon the subject, than it 
would be to dispute with a man blind from his birth upon the 
accuracy of his conception of Sky-blue. Abstract qualities, 
such as virtue and vice, truth and falsehood; Essential 
Poetry and Essential Prose, or to be more exact (if we may 
be pardoned so uncouth a combination), Essential not ene 
try, are without doubt fixed, permanent and unchangeable in 
themselves; but our conceptions of these qualities may be 
very different and even contradictory, they may be probably, 
nay palpably wrong with regard to ‘the Abstract Idea, and 
yet right in relation to each other. ‘Thus for instance, many 
persons think Pope the great Poet of the English language , 
this opinion to a mind disciplined by philosophy and purified 
by acquaintance with real nature is palpably wrong; yet if 
the same persons were upon the score of some of his earlier 
works, and counting downwards from Pope, to call Lord 
Byron the sixth or seventh Poet of our nation, they would be 
relatively right, though in fact positively wrong. We repeat 
upon the score of his earlier or perhaps in general his other 
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works; because Werner is not a creature of more or less, of 
better or worse; Werner is in another scale; there is no germ 
of poetry throughout; it is not conceived poetically, it is not 
treated ——— it has nothing to de with Poetry. Such 
wholesale borrowing as this is a dangerous symptom of decay 
in the intellectual activity of any writer; but in the case of 
Lord Byron, it seems to be something worse than a symptom; 
we are rather inclined to pronounce it the developement of a 
constitutional disease. Lord Byron may treat the charge with 
contemptuous sarcasm or in contemptuous silence, and he may 


rely with suflicient confidence upon the general prepossession 


in favour of the originality of his writings ; but the charge is 
preferred with great deliberation and upon the amplest testi- 
mony; it is maintained quietly but with fixed determination, 
and the charge itself has hitherto remained, as it must ever 
remain, unanswered hevause it is unanswerable. We formally 
charge Lord Byron with being under various shapes, in various 
ways, and in various degrees from the first cante of Childe 
Harold down to Werner—a Plagiary! We say he has been a 
plagiary of manner, feeling and style, a plagiary of incident, 
story and character, a plagiary of thoughts, passion and 
words! We say he has imitated, to use very soft language, 
Madame de Stael; he has imitated Mrs. Radcliffe; he has 
imitated principally and most constantly Southey, Coleridge 
and Wordsworth—and therefore he abuses them. 


‘“* As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.”’ 


We have a book full of undeniable proofs of these asser- 
tions, but we shall not enter into the question now. We 
have our eye upon Lord Byron, and he may depend upon 
it, that a day of reckoning with him is imminent, and that 
armour of contempt, however haughty and Italian, will not 
avail to save his reputation from a grievous stain. We hate 
usurpation in any sense ; and if usurpation of civil rights be 
grievous, and usurpation of moral rights be impious, so usur- 

ation of intellectual rights is at once iniquitous and con- 
temptible. Lord Byron has been for many years such an 
usurper, let him look well to his dominion ; for if it be not 
founded in trath and justice, not even Leigh Hunt shall 
save him! 

It is not necessary to analyze Ruitzner. It has since its 
republication been very generally read, and we think upon 
the whole justly admired. Miss Harriet Lee wants sofiness 
and flexibility of style, but her subject required those pro- 
perties as little us possible, and the vigour of the whole per- 
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formance makes ample amends for some occasional harsh-' 
ness. There is one passage, however, in Ruitzner, which 
teems with such concentrated ignorance and conceit, that 
we must expose it, in order that our commendation of the 
rest of the work may have some value. 


‘‘ For reasons, doubtless, however, more merciful and wise, 
Providence had decreed that Ruitzner should not at that critical 
period die at all! and though this conviction (conviction of what ?) 
seemed to give but little satisfaction to any human beings, his wife 
and child excepted, it is probable that in the region of eternal 
blessedness which is to be occupied by minds, not bodies, the grate- 
ful and pious expansion of theirs would fill a larger circle in the 
sphere of existence than the souls of twenty—aye, a hundred— 
such beings as their host at M : which hundred, indeed, 
stripped of their bulky corporeal clothing, would, perhaps, have 
formed, collectively, so small a mass, as might almost seem to 
demand the eye of Omniscience to discover any portion of soul 
at all |? 


Let not Miss Harriet Lee alarm herself; we mean not 
to impute the abominable absurdity and paganism of this 
passage, as such, to her; we know perfectly well that it was 
a mere flourish of a sentimental but very ignorant woman. 
Let Miss Harriet Lee, if she be discreet, weigh the follow- 
ing short questions : 

W hat religion is it that promises a region of eternal bless- 
edness to be occupied by minds, not bodies ? 

Is Spirit capable of physical expansion? And if so, How 
is the Soul confined even now within its bulky corporeal 
cloathing, seeing most souls experience grateful and pious 
feeling ? 

Is a bad man’s; nay is a shopkeeper’s soul less in phy- 
sical dimensions than the soul of a saint? ; 

Are not one hundred scavengers’ souls as large altogether 
as the soul of Miss Harriet Lee, or any other good woman ? 

Is a wicked man’s soul /ess important than a good man’s? 

Metaphysics are not pretty studies for females at any time, 
but babbling ignorantly about them is detestable. 

But this is a solitary blot, and we willingly leave any far- 
ther observations upon it in order to present our readers, as 
a conclusion to this article, with an extract, which deserves 
the highest praise, for animation and splendour of execu- 
tion. {[t is part of the scene with Gabor in the palace of 
Siegendorf, towards the end of the Romance. Let it be 
compared with its imbecile copy in Werner. 

“The Ilungarian made a solemn pause, as if revolving within 
himself the manner in which he should proceed. Conrad, with 
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stern, but almost breathless impatience, seemed to attend the re- 
sult, while Siegendorf, who in the frightful history of what passed 
at Frankfort, perceived an alarming connexion with the hints af- 
afforded by his father’s papers, had hardly vigour enough left to 
rouse himself to the last deciding testimony :—yet his heart still beat 
fondly towards his son, and revolted from a being who, despicable 
even by his own confession, was stained with every evidence of 
circumstantial guilt.”’ 


‘* Your story is excellent,” said Conrad, at length. ‘ Pro- 
ceed?” 

“* It will nnprove,’ replied the Hungarian, bitterly. —‘ Miserable 
young man! You do not yet then see—you do not even yet then 
conjecture, the invisible eye that was open upon your actions ?— 
I was your dupe, indeed, at M , for 1 began at length to 
believe you my friend. You introduced me to your father: he was 
insignificant—miserable—degraded ! soiled with all the exterior de- 
basements of poverty: but I was not so new to life as not to see 
in him an extraordinary man. Through your means, or his, I be- 
came the victim of a disgraceful calumny! Woe to the worthless 
heart that inflicts on another the penalty of its own crimes! Most 
heavily will yours rebound upon you both!’ As if roused by the 
acute recollection of personal indignity, the Hungarian poured 
out this denunciation in a tone so forcible as struck to the inmost 
souls of his hearers. ‘ Such,’ continued he, after a momentary 
pause, ‘was the apparent disparity of circumstances between 
Ruitzner and yourself, as left it impossible for me to guess the 
nature of your connexion with him: but I quickly perceived there 
was some. I weighed—lI calculated—I conjectured !—I knew too 
well the ground | stood upon with you, to suspect you of real 
kindness or generosity: wherefore then did you protect me from 
Stralenheim and the intendant ? Some unfathomable project —some 
dear and high-wrought interest was at stake: but it was evidently 
one in which I was to have no share. I quitted the house to give 
you leisure to construct it. I returned to mark its progress. ‘Ihe 
momentary prattle of a baby gave me to understand that his fa- 
ther had once been concealed in the chamber where [ slept. The 
secret then lay there! Do you start?’ said he to Conrad, who did 
indeed betray some emotion: * Now mark the end ! I returned to 
your father, obviously a most unwelcome guest; though | was yet 
at a loss to conjecture wherefore. I met you on my way, and you 
urged me to remain under his roof another night. My soul. half 
acquitted you ofa share in the mystery upon this evidence of 
apparent frankness. I was yet to learn that you were the very 
master-damon, and moving spring of all; and that while you 
courted, it was for the purpose of plunging me into perdition, 
Midnight came: I arose, and, minutely examining my chamber, 
found that I had divined the truth. My course of life had made 
me acquainted with the courts of princes, and the mysteries of in- 
trigue. Pressing the spring of the secret door, I found myself in 
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the gallery adjoining to it. Recollection of the Baron's losses, 
and the poverty of Ruitzner, then directed all my suspicions to- 
wards him; and I was credulous enough to acquit you. 1 had no 
light, but an irresistible curiosity impelled me forwards. Sud- 
denly I heard a noise: it resembled a groan; Jow-murmured, but 
distinct. I stopped—listened—turned every way to ascertain 
whence the sound issued ; but it was not repeated. In the atti- 
tude of listening I lost my recollection, and knew not whether I 
had advanced or was retreating: yet my hand touched the pannel 
of a door, and it was necessary to determine whither it led. M 
risk was, however, evident: I drew back, therefore, only as dea 
of the partition as formed a crevice; but my hair stood erect on my 
head, and my blood froze in my veins, when through it I saw the 
body of Stralenheim ! 

«« ¢ But you saw not the murderer !’ exclaimed the Count, ina 
tone of supernatural vehemence. 

‘¢ ¢ He was not, at that moment, in the room: but the locks of 
the Baron’s apartment had been changed, chiefly under his in- 
spection, the day before, and he had doubtless possessed himself 
of a master-key ; for the door of the ante-room was ajar. I saw 
2 man bathing his hands in water : their colour bore horrible testi- 
mony against him: at intervals he raised his head, and looked 
anxiously towards Stralenheim : a Jamp stood on the table close by, 
and its pale but steady light then shewed me distinctly the features 
of your son. Have I said enough ?’ continued he, directing a pene- 
trating glance towards Conrad; ‘ or does a father’s eye and heart 
want further confirmation? Yet hear me to the end,’ he added, 
abruptly arresting the attention of both, which he perceived was 
on the point of utterly failing. ‘ Something, Count Siegendorf, is 
yet due to you? You, who, in the first tumult and agitation of my 
soul, I doubted not to be an accomplice in the crime, 1 saw my- 
self at once its victim. I saw at once why I had been by him per- 
suaded to return; and I concluded that I had been purposely sta- 
tioned by you in the suspicious chamber. For a moment | hesi- 
tated upon my conduct ; but I was unarmed, and no match at any 
time for your son in personal address or strength. He too had ren- 
dered himself the trusted friend of the Baron; I, at the best, had 
entered his chamber by subtlety and stealth. It would be impos- 
sible to describe the feelings with which I returned to my own. 
Josephine and her babe were yet within my power. | provided 
myself with the dagger which | wore commonly at my girdle; and 
had Kuitzner, by being absent, confirmed my suspicions, I know 
not what the bloody vengeance and despair that then possessed my 
soul would have dictated. But when I passed through his cham- 
ber, and saw the watch-light dimly burning, while the family 
group were buried in a tranquil slumber, I exclaimed to myself— 
Peace be with you, miserable innocents! ye know not what the 
morning will awaken you to!’ ’’. 
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Art. 1V. A Journey to Two of the Oases of Upper Eg pt, 
by Sir Archibald Kdmonstone, Bart. 8vo. pp. 12. 
10s. Gd. Murray. 1822. 


SoME people travel for pleasure, and some for profit, but it 
is by no means clear that either of these has been the object 
of Sir Archibald Edmonstone: for he must have had a very 
tiresome journey in esse, as the schoolmen say, and we 
doubt whether it is in posse, that his account of this journey 
should sell. ‘To be sure this is the fault rather of the Book- 
seller than of the Baronet; and if Mr. Murray chooses to 
demand ten shillings and sixpence for one-hundred and fifty- 
two small pages, Sir Archibald Edmonstone cannot be blamed 
i because nobody will buy them. In the present instance, 
i however, the publisher is not the only one to be accused. 
The author for whom he publishes has taken a great deal of 
trouble to see that which, after all, does not appear to have 
? been worth the trouble of seeing; ‘and he must rest content 
: with the not unuseful distinction of having discovered a spot 
i which no traveller after this discovery, will probably ever 
think of visiting again. 
In the year 1818, Sir Archibald Edmonstone landed in 
Egypt, at a time which the re-establishment of a vigorous i 
‘Turkish government, or as he expresses it, “‘ the sturdy des- 
potism of the Pashas” rendered particularly favourable for 
travellers ; and his first object was a trip to the Qases. Geo- 
graphers have generally supposed the Oases to be three in 
number. Messrs. Browne and Horneman, much to their 
disappointment, explored the first, that of Sirvah ; and Mr, 
Bankes’s agents have since ascertained it to be the scite of the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon. Mr. Belzoni bas fixed the locality 
of the second, the Oasis parva. The third, the Oasis magna, 
has long been traversed by caravans, and was known to Mr. 
Browne; and Sir Archibald Edmonstone has now disturbed e 
this universally recognized triplicity by adding a fourth to {a 
the westward of that, “which has been lastnamed. While in 
search of it he kept a diary, his companions made sketches, 
and they jointly measured ground plans by a graduated line, 
This accounts for the letter press and the lithography of his 
volume. In regard to the map adjoining the title pase Sir 
Archibald is equally explicit ; and, thanks to his candour, we ; 
can fairly estimate the value which ought to be set upon it. 4 
The tourists bad no ‘“ means of taking observations ;’ | 
‘and they are merely laid down from calculations derived 


from comparing the camel’s march with the points of the | 
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compass, and by conferring our own remarks with informa- 
tion obtained from the natives.” 

On the 9th of February, 1819, Sir A. Edmonstone and his 
party left Siout. Their baggage was packed on three 
camels, and themselves clad in Mamelouc costume, rode on 
asses. Proceeding in a north-westerly direction, after five 
hours riding, they arrived at Beniali, where they were hos- 
pitably entertained, by the Shehk Daoud Waffee, chief of 
that portion of the Ababde tribe of Bedouins, which inhabits 
the African border of Egypt. -This Shehk boasted heredi- 
tary attachment to the English, for his father had done good 
military service in their behalf. After a hearty supper of 
pillaff of rice with oil and honey, a dish of mutton, five or 
six others of boiled and stewed meat, and a chicken in 
broth, all which, according to custom, were eaten promis- 
cuously with the fingers, the guests, excepting the English 
and a neighbouring Shebk, retired. 


‘¢ When all the guests, except Hamet and ourselves, were gone, 
we were much amused with a hint Daoud gave us to produce some 
beverage more potent than water. As he could not with decency 
ask directly for it, he begged we would not scruple to drink any 
thing we might have with us. This at first we declined doing, out 
of respect to his religious prejudices, supposing he meant it only as 
a compliment ; but, upon his pressing it, we brought out a bottle 
of brandy, which proved a great service to us, and had the happiest 
effect upon him possible. By the time he had drank five or six 
glasses, we were the dearest friends he had, and as he conceived 
riding camels would fatigue us, he promised us horses, notwith- 
standing he had before pronounced it impossible to procure them.’ 
P. 11. 


At parting after breakfast on the next morning, (and a 
Bedouin breakfast, if we may judge from the Carle, bread, 
pancakes, meat, omelette, and dates, falls very little short of 
% Parisian dejeuné ala fourchette.) Daoud requested his 
guests to write duwn their names, that in case he visited 
England, which he wished much to do, on the strength of 
Elfi Bey’s reception, he might know with whom to leave his 
initiatory card. In two hours, under the guidance of 
Hamet, they reached his camp, and having agreed upon 
terms, were provided with an escort. The camp consisted 
of four hundred families dispersed about some rich meadows 
on the borders of the desert, and the travellers had a whole 
day befcre them for its examination. 


‘« I was much surprised at theit mode of treatment of a young 
camel. As. soon as it was born they squeezed and struck its legs 
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most unmercifully against the ground for some minutes. At first, 
I conceived this violence arose from disappointment at some defect 
or deformity, and that they would infallibly kill it; but it appeared 
they treated it thus roughly, merely for the purpose of rendering 
the joints supple ; and in a very short time the animal was able to 
stand, and received nutriment from the mother.” P. 15. 


‘Towards five in the afternoon they set out for the desert, 
Shehk Hamet accompanying them to the confines. The first 
approach of this terrific region is briefly and vividly des- 
cribed. 


“ As we gradually lost sight of the Nile, and its luxuriant banks, 
a new world seemed to open to our view. Nothing was to be seen 
but a vast immeasurable plain of sand, extending itself in all direc- 
tions, over which the eye searched in vain an object to rest upon. 
‘The hardihood which Horace ascribes to the earliest navigator, 
might with equal truth be applied to those who first ventured to 
explore these inhospitable tracts. Though we were following a 
regular line of communication, there was something awful I might 
almost say, in the sensation, that we had now, as it were, passed 
the bounds Nature had marked to the habitable portion of the 
earth, Not a vestige of cultivation, nor even a blade of grass, 
were to be seen, and, except the carcases of camels which lined our 
path at no great intervals for the whole extent of our course, there 
was nothing to remind us that this route was ever frequented, It 
was impossible too, not to feel some degree of anxiety with respect 
to the result of our expedition. Our guides, though not numerous 
enough themselves to molest, might easily have betrayed or de- 
serted us; and our distrust was the less unreasonable, from the ex- 
perience of modern travellers having done much towards destroying 
the opinion of the incorruptible fidelity of the Arab tribes. Our 
suspicions, however, proved groundless. We found no cause to 
complain of our companions, except their pilfering a few small 
articles of no value; and in the inhabited spots we were received 
with a degree of hospitality rarely met with in more civilized parts 
of the world.” P, 20, 


The desert is far from being entirely flat, it occasionally 
presents a variety of surface, and in some instances hills of 
considerable magnitude. ‘The rock is impregnated with 
iron; the sand is usually of a very fine substance, though 
sometimes gravelly: it is rarely deep unless when drifted. 

On the fourth day they passed some Barrows which Sir A. 
Edmonstone believes to be natural. Belzoni has described 
them as the tombs of the army of Cambyses. Covies of 
partridges of a dingy sand colour were found 80 miles within 
this inhospitable district, and this peculiarity of colour is 
shared by many other animals as hares, lizards, ants, &c. 
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The Western Oasis was reached after a march in all of sixty 
four hours, and its distance from the Bedouin camp was 
therefore calculated to be 178 miles. 

The English was found to be a much better travelling 
character than the Turkish: and on a disclosure of their 
nation, the most friendly disposition was manifested to the 
strangers by the natives. ‘They willingly shewed all the 
“‘ old buildings” in the neighbourhood, when they foand that 
these were the objects of inquiry. ‘The harvest was but bar- 
ren; it amounted to no more than a single temple, half 
choaked with sand, and so dilapidated as to allow imagina- 
tion considerable licence in framing the ground plan. This 
Oasis is composed of twelve villages, mostly well wooded 
with palm-trees, and containing plentiful springs. The cli- 
mate in winter is extremely variable ; sometimes rains are 
abundant, sometimes there are none at all. Violent winds 
are prevalent. The plague is unknown, but during the in- 
tense heats of summer, fevers and agues are very general, The 
soil is a light red earth, the chief products uf which are 
barley and rice. The former is sown in October and Novem- 
ber, and reaped in March and April. The crop of rice, 
which requires incessant moisture, succeeds; but not on the 
same ground. Dates are exported into Egypt, and lemons 
and citrons are plentiful. The inhabitants are Bedouins of 
the Ababdeé tribe. No inhabited tract beyond, to the west, 
is known by them. One is spoken of to the north, at the 
distance of ten days, but it was accidentally discévered years 
ago, by a single individual, and the route is now forgotten. 
Thirty days of ten hours each are required to reach Tripoli. 
The Mograbin or Barbary Arabs occasionally levy contribu- 
tions on this spot, which, from its remoteness, might be 
supposed to be safe from the hostility of foreigners. Lions 
and tigers are not uncominon, but there are no ostriches. In- 
digo is largely manufactured. 


‘¢ Thie shehk assured us there was no record of any Frank ever 
having visited this Uasis before, but that he knew the English per. 
fectly by reputation, and esteemed them highly. From his decla- 
ration, added to the negative testimony of there being neither 
written or traditional information respecting this region, we had 
the great satisfaction of being fully convinced that we were the 
first Luropeans who had reached it in modern times.” P. 56. 


Three days march in an easterly direction brought the 
travellers to the Oasis Magna. On the second day, a ruined 
temple was examined at El Amour in the intermediate de- 
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sert, between the two Oases. It presented nothing which 
could repay the trouble of visiting it. ‘The distance between 
the western Oasis and the Oasis Magna is computed to be 
105 miles, and the whole route is marked at stated intervals 
by broken pots and tiles, which Sir Archibald Edmoustone 
reasonably supposes are vestiges of Roman stations. 

The Oasis Magna is more abundant in antiquities than the 
Western Oasis. It contains several temples, from which some 
Greek inscriptions were transcribed. One records the restora- 
tion of the temple of Amenebis in the third year of the reign of 
Antoninus Pius; (A. D. 140.) Another is still earlier, the 
first of Galba; (A.D. 68;) a third is in the ninth of Tiberius ; 
(A. D. 24,) but none of them comprize any matter of in- 
terest. 

The greatest curiosity in this Oasis is a large Necropolis, 
or Mummy-town. 


“* Having completed our measurements of the Temple, we again 
went to the Necropolis to examine it more leisurely than we had 
done before, It contains apparently not fewer than two or three 
hundred buildings of unburnt brick, ranged without attention to 
regularity, and of various sizes and shapes. The greater number 
of them however are square, surmounted by a dome, similar to the 
small mosques erected over Shehks’ tombs, having for the most 
part a corridor running round, which produces an ornamental ef- 
fect very striking at a distance, and gives them a nearer resem- 
blance to Roman, than to any existing specimen of Greek or Egyp- 
tian architecture. Some few are larger than the rest ; one in par- 
ticular is divided into aisles, like our churches; and that it had 
been used as such, by the early Christians, is clearly evinced by 
the traces of saints painted on the wall. Many have Coptic or 
perhaps Greek inscriptions, but written in a hand not legible, and 
afew Arabic. In all we entered there is the Greek cross, and the 
celebrated Egyptian hieroglyphic, the Crux Ansata which ori- 
ginally signifying life, would appear to be adapted as a Christian 
emblem either from its similarity to the shape of the cross, or from 
its being considered the symbol of a state of future existence. But 
the great peculiarity is a large square hole in the centre of each, 
evidently tor the purpose of containing a Mummy, and which, from 
the fragments and wrappings that lay scattered about, had probably 
been ransacked for the sake of plunder. 

“jt is therefore obvious that these buildings formed a cemetery to 
the town which stood near or about the temple of El Cargé, 
and were subsequently used for sacred purposes by the Christian 
inhabitants, or at a later period, as places of retreat to them when 

ersecuted by the Mohammedans. 

«| should imagine these sepulchres to be of Roman construc- 
tion at an early period, since it is generally believed that the prac- 
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tice of embalming was gradually discontinued in Egypt after the 
extension of Christianity ; but among the various receptacles for 
the remains of the dead, from the stupendous pyramid to the rudest 
cavern, I know of none existing or recorded, at all corresponding 
with them in shape and appearance. Considering them therefore 
as highly curious from their structure as well as unique of their 
kind, I sincerely hope that any future traveller who may come 
here, will particularly direct his attention to them, and that more- 
over he will be able to do what we could not, make faithful tran- 
scripts of the inscriptions.” P. 108, 


Sir Archibald Edmonstone returned to the Nile after 
an expedition of four and twenty days. His journey would 
have been more profitable if he had met with either of the 
marvels, concerning which, it seems, he inquired diligently, 
but could in return hear nothing. First, “ the serpent of 
incredible magnitude called Toghan,” which Edressi aflirms 
is only found in the ‘‘ El Ouahat;” and secondly, the Blem- 
myes, a nomade people placed by ancient Geographers in 
these districts, respecting whom Pliny (v. 8.) asserts, “ a 
curious peculiarity ;” namely, ‘ that they had no heads, their 
mouths and eyes being fixed in their breasts.” A glimpse 
at these wondrous savages would have more than repaid the 
privations which a route of six handred miles, over a burnin 
desert, must necessarily require; and would justly have 
ranked Sir Archibald Edmonstone among the greatest of 
modern Discoverers: a title of which, from the temper of 


his Book, we conceive him to be—and very naturally—not a 
little emulous. 


Art. V. Peveril of the Peak. By the Author of “ Wa, 
verley,” ‘* Kenilworth,” &c. Four Vols. 12mo. Hurst, 
- Robinson, and Co. 2. 2s. 1822. 


AWARE that no praise of ours can add to the long-established 
reputation of the Waverley novels, and that the most laboured 
introduction cannot say any thing on the merits of the 
unknown (though not unsuspected) author, which has not 
already been said, we shall, without further preface, proceed 
to the examination of his most recent production, So various, 
indeed, are its incidents, and so busy and complicated its 
plot, that to enlarge on extraneous matter, would encroach 
on the limits within which we hold it advisable to confine 
ourselves. 
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The action of the tale before us embraces a period of 
about twenty years, from a short time eee to the resto- 
ration of Charles II. to the decline of Oates’s well known 
and successful imposture. The principal characters by whom 
the two eras in question are connected, are Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril of Martindale Castle in Derbyshire, and Major 
Bridgnorth of Moultrassie Hall, his neighbour ; the former, a 
staunch cavalier and high-churchman, distinguished by his 
untameable valour in the civil wars, his descent from William 
the Conqueror, and his hereditary title of Peveril of the 
Peak ; the latter, a puritan and commonwealth-man. Early 
association, and mutual kindnesses done during the period of 
civil discord, in which the influence of Bridgnorth proves of 
material service to the life and fortunes of Sir Geoffrey, 
have operated in cementing a friendship between them, 'n 
spite of their jarring political principles, more especially as 
the zeal of Bridgnorth has so far cooled towards the trium- 
phant regicides, as to render him, with reason, suspected of 
disaffection to Cromwell’s authority. The death of Mrs. 
Bridgnorth, which happens at the commencement of the his- 
tory, leads to the repayment of obligations already become 
burthensome to the pride of Sir Geoffrey. Lady Peveril 
undertakes the care of her friend's motherless daughter, the 
infant survivor of several children, By her skill, the little 
Alice is nursed into a healthy girl, and the desponding pre- 
sages of her father are gradually removed by the daily good 
reports brought by the good-natured Sir Geoffrey, of which 
the following characteristic description deserves notice. 


** Morning after morning the good Baronet made Moultrassie 
Hall the termination of his walk or ride, and said a single word of 
kindness as he passed. Sometimes he entered the old parlour 
where the proprietor sate in solitary wretchedness and despon- 
dency ; but more frequently, (for Sir Geoffrey did not pretend to 
great talents of conversation,) he paused on the terrace, and 
stopping or halting his horse by the latticed window, said aloud 
to the melancholy inmate, ‘ How is it with you, Master Bridgnorth ? 
(the Knight would never acknowledge his neighbour’s military 
rank of Major ;) I just looked in to bid you keep a good heart, 
man, and to tell you that Julian is well, and little Alice is well, and 
all are well at Martindale Castle.’ 

“« A deep sigh, sometimes coupled with ‘ I thank you, Sir Geof- 
frey; my grateful duty waits on Lady Peveril,’ was generally 
Bridgnorth’s only answer. But the news was received on the 
one part with the kindness which was designed upon the other ; it 
gradually became less painful and more interesting: the lattice 
window was never closed, nor was the leathern easy chair, which 
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stood next-to it, ever empty, when the usual hour of the Baronet's 
momentary visit approached.—At length the expectation of that 
passing minute became the pivot upon which the thoughts of poor 
Bridgnorth turned during all the rest of the day. Most men 
have known the influence of such brief and passing moments at 
some period of their lives. The moment when a lover passes the 
window of his mistress—the moment in which the epicure hears 
the dinner-bell, is that into which is crowded the whole interest of 
the day ;—the hours which precede it are spent in anticipation ; 
the hours which follow, in reflection on what has passed ; and 
fancy dwelling on each brief circumstance, gives to seconds the 
duration of minutes, to minutes that of hours. Thus seated in his 
lonely chair, Bridgnorth could catch at a distance the stately step 
of Sir Geoffrey, or the heavy tramp of his war-horse Blxck Hast- 
ings, which had borne him in many an action; he could hear the 
hum of * The King shall enjoy his own again,’ or the habitual 
whistle of ‘ Cuckolds and Roundheads,’ die into reverential silence, 
as the Knight approached the mansion of affliction; and then 
canie the strong hale voice of the huntsman-soldier with its usual 
greeting.” Vol. I, p. 22. 


Soon after follows the restoration of Charles, and the ex- 
ertions made by Bridgnorth in tranquillizing the country, in 
conjunction with Sir Geoflrey, have a powerful effect in re- 
storing his mind to more of a settled temper. Cheered by 
the sight of his daughter, whom he at last summons resolu- 
tion to behold, the Major accepts, on the part of himself and 
his puritan neighbours, an invitation to a feast of amnesty, 
which Lady Peveril gives to both political parties, to cele- 
brate the joyful event which has hurried her husband to 
court. In the mean time, circumstances have occurred which 
lead to a rupture between the friends. The well-known 
Charlotte de la Tremouille, Countess of Derby, (whose real 
history we believe to be a blank subsequently to the execu- 
tion of her husband, and the surrender of their little feudal 
kingdom,) is represented as regaining the sovereignty of the 
Isle of Man, at the Restoration, in consequence of the re- 
action of the liegemen, who had allowed her to be deposed 
and imprisoned. Re-invested with her arbitrary rights, she 
makes the first use of them in executing Colonel Christian, 
the brother of the deceased Mrs. Bridgnorth, who sacrificing 
his gratitude to the welfare of the island, had betrayed his 
patron’s widow and her sovereignty to the parliamentary 
forces. A warrant from the Privy Council is put in force in 
consequence of this flagrant violation of the recent act of 
indemnity ; and the Countess, pursued by it, takes refuge in 
Martindale Castle, with her kinswoman and friend, Lady 
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Peveril, on the night after the solemn feast just mentioned. 
Here, in the reckless defiance of a haughty spirit, she makes 
known her receut story, the next morning, in the presence of 
Bridgnorth, whose person is unknown to her, and who at- 
tempts to interpose his authority as a magistrate, for the pur- 
pose of securing her, but is baflled by Lady Peveril’s pre- 
cautions. Sir Geoffrey, who returns at this conjuncture, 
conducts the Countess in safety to a place of security, and 
with the help of his armed domestics, repulses an attempt 
made by Bridgnorth to back the authority of the Pursuivant 
at Arms in arresting her. A personal scuffle which takes 
place on this occasion, between the Cavalier and Roundhead 
magistrate, and in which the latter. is perforce handled 
somewhat unceremoniously, leads to an open breach between 
them, and to the removal of the little Alice from beneath the 
roof of her kind foster-mother. Honest Sir Geoffrey, who 
with true soldier-like naivete, mistakes the cause of Bridg- 
north’s displeasure, makes the matter worse by proffering, to 
oblige his former friend, a gentlemanly satisfaction, which 
the religious scruples of the latter forbid his accepting. 
Mortified by the degradation which he conceives himself to 
have sustained, and ill-affected towards the new government, 
which allows the Countess to compound her offence for a 
heavy fine, Bridgnorth leaves his paternal seat, and resides 
for some time in New England and among the strict Cal- 
vinists of the Continent, leaving Alice, as yet a child, under 
the superintendance of his brother-in-law’s widow, residing 
in the Isle of Man. Here a considerable blank occurs in the 
history, or at least is merely filled up with general details, 
allowing the young Julian Peveril, the only child of Sir 
Geotlrey, to grow to years of discretion, and Bridgnorth, 
soured by grief, and inflamed by fanaticism, to become, from 
a moderate Presbyterian, an Independent and Fifth-Mon- 
archy-Man. In his occasional and secret flittings to England 
and the Isle of Man, he discovers, that Julian, whom his 
parsnts have allowed to be educated with the young Earl of 
Derby, under the Lady of Latham’s chivalrous auspices, and 
who is grown into a manly and accomplished youth, has re- 
newed his friendship with his former playfellow, Alice, and 
that with the connivance of her gouvernante, Deborali, Ju- 
lian’s former nurse, who has her own ends of future power 
and promotion in view, the intimacy is assuming a more 
tender shape. Proposing to himself an end which will pre- 
sently be developed, the father is induced to connive also at 
an attachment which begins to awaken the scruples of the 
modest and high-spirited Alice, who is partly aware of the 
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vbstacles which exist to their happiness, and for her own 
sake and Julian’s, constrains herself to treat him coldly, In 
the meanwhile, the plans of vengeance against the Countess, 
which Bridgnorth has never abandoned, and which form only 
a part of more extensive designs, are seconded by the cir- 
cumstances of the times. The influence of France, strength- 
ened by the Duchess of Portsmouth, the discovered corres- 
pondence of the bigoted Coleman, and the mysterious mur- 
der of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, have raised suspicions 
against the Catholics, which are fomented by the interested 
perjuries of Oates and his associates, and the secret machi- 
nations of Shaftesbury and the Whig party, who wish to 
make the general alarm a stepping-stone to power. Among 
other innocent persons, the Countess of Derby incurs suspi- 
cion as the promoter of a second gunpowder plot ; and Bridg- 
north, in conjunction with Edward Christian, his surviving 
brother-in-law, and under a secret promise of indemnity 
from the Whig party, engage with some disaffected Manks- 
men, in a plan to seize on her person and government. In 
furtherance of this design, Bridgnorth makes use of Julian’s 
attachment, which he has long secretly known, as a means of 
tampering with his fidelity to the Countess, but without 
effect ; and Alice, wishing to warn her lover against the trap 
which is laid for him, without committing or endangering her 
father, is betrayed into an avowal of her attachment to him, 
in one of the most beautiful scenes of the book. Peveril, 
whose fidelity and honour has not for a moment been shaken, 
departs on a secret mission for the purpose of justifying the 
Countess at the Court of Whitehall; but, by means of 
Fenella, a natural daughter and spy of Edward Christian’s, 
whom the latter has introduced into the Countess’s house- 
hold, under the unsuspected character of a deaf and dumb 
orphan, intelligence is given of the purport of the journey. 
Christian, who has left the Isle of Man in consequence of the 
failure of his conspiracy against the Countess, attaches him- 
self to Julian, under a feigned name, as a travelling com- 
panion, and by the aid of Chiffinch, the court pander, who 
entertains them on the road, purloins the letters with which 
the young man is entrusted. ‘To complete Julian’s misfor- 
tunes, he arrives at Martindale Castle just at the moment 
when his father is apprehended as an agent in the popish 
plot, and is himself taken prisoner in an assault on Bridg- 
north, whose authority as a magistrate is called in to back 
the warrant. Being liberated from the house of the latter, 
by an insurrection of the neighbouring miners, headed by 
his father’s gamekeeper, Julian pursues his journey to Lon- 
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don ; and having found out the loss of his papers, recovers 
them by force on the road from the person of Chiflinch. With 
the aid of the latter person, Edward Christian, who is the mas- 
ter-hypocrite and villain of the story, proposes to betray the 
honour of his niece Alice to the profligate Charles, as a step 
to his own advancement, and to strengthen the interest of the 
Whig party, whose secret agent he is. Having been en- 
trusted by Bridgnorth with ber temporary guardianship, he 
commits her to the care of Chiflinch’s mistress; at whose 
house she is seen by the Duke of Buckingham. The latter, 
who is deep in the secrets and political intrigues of Chris- 
tian’s friends, determines, with the vanity and caprice which 
mark his character, to undermine a plan in which he is not 
the principal agent, and accordingly lays siege to Alice him- 
self. Julian, however, arriving in town, finds an opportu- 
nity of delivering the dispatches, whose import he conceives 
to be known, into the hands of the King, and of rescuing 
Alice from the guardianship of Dame Chiflinch, assisted by 
the good offices of Fenella, who has bestowed her affections 
on him unsought, and follows him to town without his con- 
sent. Being waylaid by bravos in the interest of the Duke 
of Buckingham, Peveril wounds bis most formidable anta- 
gonist dangerously, and is committed to prison, while Alice, 
in the confusion, is carried off by force to the palace of the 
Duke. From hence, however, she is speedily rescued by the 
active manoeuvres of Christian and Fenella, and replaced 
with her father, who in addition to his other designs, is 
plotting an insurrection of Fifth-Monarchy-Men, to take 
place as soon as circumstances will permit, as a counter- 
blow to the Popish interest. After a short time spent in 
Newgate, during which the wounded ruflian recovers, Julian, 
who has, from obvious circumstances, incurred suspicion as 
a Popish agent, is brought to trial along with his father, and 
both are acquitted through the secret influence of the King. 
In the mean while, the escape of Alice, and the reconciliation 
of Buckingham with the Duchess of Portsmouth, having 
rendered Edward Christian’s favourite scheme impracticable, 
he meditates still bolder plans. Swallowing with difficulty, 
the affront put upon him by the purposed counter-seduction 
of his niece, he suggests to Buckingham, whose vanity has 
just been mortified by the refusal of the Princess Anne in 
marriage, the surprize of Whitehall, and the establishment 
of the ambitious Duke as Lord Lieutenant of the kingdom. 
Buckingbam consents in a moment of pique, and Bridgnorth, 
who, though he has avoided giving evidence against the 
Peverils, is alarmed by the Popish influence which he con- 
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ceives indicated by their acquittal, prepares his Fifth-Mon- 
archy-men to support the partizans of the Duke. From 
the success of these machinations, Christian anticipates the 
gratification both of his ambition and revenge, knowing that 
the Countess of Derby, who has travelled to London for 
the purpose of justifying Julian, will be at court on the 
evening of the plot, and hoping also to raise by his influence 
to the rank of Duchess, his daughter Fenella, whom Buck- 
ingham has seen and admired. Fenella, however, is induced, 
by some better feeling, to take measures for the discovery of 
the plot at the critical moment; and Buckingham, in consi- 
deration of his having taken private measures for his Sove- 
reign’s personal safety, is pardoned, while Christian is al- 
lowed to retire with his daughter to New England. Bridg- 
north, who had determined to remain and abide the conse- 
quences of his failure, receives a similar indemnity ; and 
having now discovered the treachery of his brother-in-law, 
allows unconditionally an union which gratitude to Lady Pe- 
veril, and a secret partiality to her son, had led him to desire. 
The prejudices of Sir Geoffrey are easily reconciled by the 
merry Monarch, who has made no attempt! to recover the 
prize designed for him ; and the marriage of Alice clears all 
incumbrances on the Peveril estate, besides restoring its 
ancient arrondisement. 

Such is as brief a statement as we can intelligibly give of 
a plot, which, though exhibiting consummaie skill in its com- 
bination and developement, loses a certain portion of inte- 
rest from the infinite number of counter-movements and 
wheels within wheels, which it contains. ‘The author (to use 
the phrase of his inaginary Buckingham) “ loves to be in the 
midst of the most varied and counteracting machinery, wat¢h- 
ing checks and counter-checks, balancing weights, proving 
springs and wheels, and regulating and controlling a hundred 
combined powers.” ‘To such an excess is this carried, that 
even the reader is unable to extract from the mysterious free- 
masonry of the language, the nature of some of the plots, 
before they begin to operate: and so frequent are the neces- 
sary breaks and recurrences, that in some parts, the narrative 
must either be passed cursorily over without amusement, or 
the mind be braced up to that state in which a game of 
chess would be a pleasure. In remarking this, we are at the 
same time fully aware of the skill and invention necessary to 
construct such a plot, and of the merit of the numerous 
well-drawn characters which figure in it. Nor, as far as the 
leading political events and personages are concerned, are 
we prepared to impute any improbability to this able per- 
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formance. ‘The romance of truth, much more extraordinary 
than that of fiction, is so blended with the history of the 
times in question, as to render probable by comparison those 
feigned events which are necessary to carry on the story. 
‘That Shaftesbury should act as master-pander, is not more 
extraordinary or disgraceful than that strong historical sus- 
picion of his having connived at, if not suborned, Oates and 
his gang; nor are the marriage-offer, the plot, and the par- 
don of Buckingham, more wonderful than the secret influence 
which procured impunity, and even recompense, for the no- 
torious ruffian Blood, after his attempts at murder and trea- 
son. Some of the minor improbabilities, however, we cannot 
so readily excuse. That the prudent and anxious Bridgnorth 
should commit the unreserved guardianship of his daughter 
to a person like Christian, whose good faith he doubts,—and 
that the allusion to Esther and Ahasuerus (Vol. III. p. 139,) 
should pacify, instead of alarming him, is highly unnatural, 
In the choice of the means also by which the ‘Whitehall plot 
isdeveloped, the author appears to have given complete sway 
to his taste for the ludicrous and eccentric. 


** Two boys, an old man twice a boy, a lane, 
Preserved the Britons, was the Romans’ bane,” 


as we are informed in Cymbeline; and we think that the 
following humble imitation of Shakspeare’s distich, would be 
equally applicab:e to the plot in question : 


‘* A mute in love, a pigmy in a fiddle, 
Preserv'd a monarch, and reveal’d a riddle.”” 


‘The anachronisms are of no very heinous nature, and we 
ure the more inclined to overlook them, as we owe to this 
cause the witty and eloquent conclusion of the introductory 
essay, in which the cause of historical novels is most lumi- 
nously pleaded. ‘The transgression for which the author 
apologizes the most consciously, is, to use his own words, 
** that a Countess of Derby is fetched out of her cold grave, 
and saddled with a set of adventures dated twenty years 
after her death.” Now, as little, we believe, is generally 
known of the celebrated Lady of Latham, after her husband’s 
execution, and the surrender of her island, the novelist has 
a right to the quidlibet audendi, provided he manages it con- 
sistently with her known character, and brings it within the 
period to which many of her contemporaries in age lived. 
As to Buckingham, who was turned of fifty-two at the close 
of the Popish ptot, he might have been described as a some- 
what more mature Damon, without detriment to the interest 
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of the story; and if we mistake not ‘‘ long Jack Jenkins” 
for some possible son or nephew) that useful person was 
killed a dozen years before by Lord Shrewsbury’s second. 
These are trifles ; but we cannot see the use of ante-dating 
the death of the gallant and high-minded Ossory by two 
years, when he might have figured with such effect in the 
third and fourth volames. The threat to Buckingham, which 
his father’s danger drew from him in the royal presence, 
might, in the hands of the author of Kenilworth, have been 
worked up in a striking manner, and the character of the 
son and the hero ably contrasted with that of the selfish and 
capricious favourite whom he set at defiance. Among the 
various characters, that of Bridgnorth, though it by no 
means pleases us the best, appears conceived with the most 
skill. te this character and that of Burley, he has depicted 
the Ulysses and Achilles of fanaticism, and traced with a 
discriminating pen, the effect of the same principle on dif- 
ferent temperaments. On the disposition of Balfour, ambi- 
tious, turbulent, and blood-thirsty, the flame of bigotry acts 
us a spark on gunpowder, and mental and bodily strife ap- 
pears his element; while Bridgnorth, on the contrary, cau- 
tious, easy, and phlegmatic by nature, feels the imagined 
commands of heaven as sore burthens on his spirit, and 
relapses after contention into additional gloom and despon- 
dency. The courage of Balfour is rash, prompt, and boiling ; 
that of Bridgnorth is the offspring of deliberate reflection. 
‘The former is ready to sacrifice every consideration to the 
feeling of revenge; the latter, moderate in his passions, as 
well as prudent and scrupulous, calculates and temporizes. 
Again, the good qualities of Bridgnorth, though of a sterling 
nature, are alloyed by a certain querulousness and coarseness 
of feeling, consistent with a fanatical education. He forgives 
without forgetting, and triumphs over his enemy while he 
fancies himself giving a moral lecture; mortifies the honour- 
able pride of Julian, while he does him an important kind- 
ness, and manoeuvres with the dexterity of a modern dowa- 
ger to obtain a son-in-law and proselyte at the expense of 
the favoured youth’s honour, Though however devoid of 
that delicacy of mind, which his tenets would have denounced 
as sinful vain-glory, his gratitude, friendliness ‘and parental - 
affection, which continue uniform amidst his wildest vagaries, 
render his character, if not thoroughly agreeable, at least 
highly estimable, while the morbid melancholy which weighs 
him down, inspires a strong interest in his fate, — 

‘To the characters of the Peveril family, we turn with more 
unmixed pleasure. In the delineation of Lady Peveril, par- 
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ticularly, we seem to contemplate one of the chaste and 
masterly female portraits of Vandyke, combining beauty, 
benevolence, and matronly grace, in a finished though easy 
style, and impressing itself on the recollection in a manner 
which transports us in thought to the life-time of the ori- 
ginal. Such, we fancy, were the mothers of our Straflords, 
our Falklands, and Montroses, women ‘‘ whose sons were all 
brave, and their daughters all virtuous,” and in whom the 
consciousness of high-birth was indicated only by the liberal 
and noble sentiments which should accompany it. Not to 
launch too diffusely into the beau ideal, we shall quote the 
description of Lady Peveril’s welcome to her Puritan guests, 
both as characteristic of herself, and as doing justice to them. 


** But feelings more suitable to the purpose of their visit to 
Martindale Castle, were awakened in the bosoms even of these 
stern sectaries, when the Lady of the Castle, still in the very 
prime of beauty and of womanhood, appeared at the top of the 
breach with her principal female attendants, to receive her guests 
with the honour and courtesy becoming her invitation. She had 
laid aside the black dress which had been her sole attire for several 
years, and was arrayed with a splendour not unbecoming her high 
descent and quality. Jewels, indeed, she had none; but her long 
and dark hair was surmounted with a chaplet made of oak-leaves, 
interspersed with lilies ; the former being the emblem of the King’s 
preservation in the Royal Oak, and the latter, of his happy Re- 
storation, What rendered her presence still more interesting to 
those who looked on her, was the presence of the two children 
whom she held in either hand; one of whom was well known to 
them all to be the child of their leader, Major Bridgnorth, who had 
been restored to life and health by the almost maternal care of the 
Lady Peveril. 

‘“‘ If even the inferior persons of the party felt the healing in- 
fluence of her presence, thus accompanied, poor Bridgnorth was 
almost overwhelmed with it. The strictness of his cast and man- 
ners permitted him not to sink on his knee, and kiss the hand 
which held his orphan; but the deepness of his obeisance—the 
faultering tremor of his voice—and the glistening of his eye, 
shewed a grateful respect for the lady whom he shingles 
deeper and more reverential than could have been expressed even 
by Persian prostration. A few courteous and mild words, ex- 
prams of the pleasure she found in once more seeing her neigh- 

ours as her friends—a few kind inquiries, addressed to the prin- 
cipal individuals among her guests, concerning their families and 
connections, completed her triumph over angry thoughts and dan- 
gerous recollections, and disposed men’s bosoms to sympathize with 
the purposes of the meeting. 
“ Even Solsgrace himself, although imagining himself bound by 
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his office and duty to watch over and counteract the wiles of the 
‘ Amalekitish woman,’ did not escape the sympathetic infection ; 
being so much struck with the marks of peace and good will exhi- 
bited by Lady Peveril, that he immediately raised the psalm, 


‘ O what a happy thing it is, 
And joyful for to see 
Brethren to dwell together in 
Friendship and unity.’ ” 
Vol. I. p. 79. 


As to honest Sir Geoffrey, we will frankly own, that his 

“ constant, loving, noble nature,” as displayed towards such 
a wife, has not a little prejudiced us in his favour. Yet we 
conceive that the Knight possesses some merits of his own, 
to which the author hardly does justice, in classing him 
(Vol. I. p. 5.) as a mere old-fashioned squire. The compa- 
rison of Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone to a moss grown Corin- 
thian pillar, would not be inapplicable to the stout old Cava- 
lier, whose language and manners, as well as his frank vein 
of humour, are rough and soldier-like, without being in the 
slightest degree coarse, and all whose sentiments are tho- 
roughly noble. Kind-hearted and grateful towards Bridy- 
north, till his family pride is provoked past endurance, he 
even then candidly stands rebuked by a dwarf, in the full 
current of his passion and wrong-headedness. This trait, 
added to the facility with which his loyalty twice extracts 
tears from him, his disinterested refusal to involve Sir Jasper 
in his own voluntary risk, the guileless bonne foi with which, 
after racking his invention how to reconcile Bridgnorth, he 
challenges him as an especial favour,—and finally, the in- 
stinctive presence of mind and prompt courage with which 
the approach of danger inspires him, compose a character if 
not faultless, at least attaching, and in which the author pro- 
bably meant to embody somewhat of old chivalrous simplicity. 
If Julian interests us less than his careless and puzzle- 
pated sire, which we hardly dare confess, it is not for want of 
any of the high and estimable qualities which a true hero 
should possess, but because we feel before-hand a full confi- 
dence that his prudence and acuteness will extricate him 
from any difficulty in which his spirit is likely to involve him, - 
independent of the good fortune which must attend the 
lover of a novel. We have, however, no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing him the most manly, rational, and generous oF all 
the author’s long list of lovers, and the one who would most 

awaken our respect and interest in real life. 

Alice is fully worthy of her lover, and lovely in spite of the 
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pinched hood and sectarian precision, which are required to 
render her natural. Her devoted filial piety, her intuitive 
sense of honour and delicacy, her civil courage, and the 
tenderness which breaks out in spite of the most cautious 
self-controul, are admirably pourtrayed, and form another 
instance of the peculiar skill in female character possessed by 
the Great Unknown. 

For the warm-hearted and gifted Fenella, it is impossible 
to avoid feeling, towards the end of the book, both pity and 
interest, though we are not sure that we either admire or like 
her. Her love is most outrageously importunate, as well as 
wholly unsought; and the hardy and thick-skinned manner 
in which she slides down stone steps and ladders is apt to 
rise in our recollections in the midst of her eloquent decla- 
mation to Buckingham. Itis difficult to combine the aceom- 
plishments of Mrs. Siddons and Madame Saqui, of Queen 
‘Titania, and Princess Caraboo, in one person ; and probably 
no other pen could have made the combination interesting ; 
yet still we can but admit Fenella to our good graces with 
the sort of incongruous touch-me-not feeling, which a non- 
descript, half-brownie, half-imp, would excite. It would 
have tickled our fancies, had the extravaganza been com- 
pleted by marrying her to the magnanimous pocket-Tydeus, 
Geotlrey Hudson, who adores her as a superior being, and 
whose merits she alone (Vol. IV. p. 276,) seems properly to 
appreciate. The high-souled mannikin is evidently intended 
as the butt of the piece; and the fire of railiery, both inten- 
tional and unintentional, is ably and mercilessly kept up 
against his littleness and lofty assumptions, which we believe, 
are described with historical correctness. It may be ques- 
tioned, howaver, whether the author, who is kindly addicted 
to fondle the waifs, strays, and excrescencies of nature, 
meant to render the dwarf wholly ridiculous, and we are ra- 
ther inclined to give him credit for wishing to convey in 
a more delicate manner the moral which Swift had in view in 
Gulliver's travels. It is impossible to shew more forcibly 
the absurdity of the petulant and consequential feelings of our 
pigmy nature, and the excellence of those better principles 
which are its immortal part, than to represent both as exist- 
ing in a pigmy somewhat more imbecile than ourselves: and 
aveordingly, Sir Geottrey, while indulging the former, sinks 
into an angry ape, and rises into a man, a Christian, and an 
equal, while influenced by the latter. 

In the calm undeviating villainy of Edward Christian’s 
character, the author presents a variety of Rashleigh Os- 
baldistone, acting on more vulgar motives. To render such 
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a sketch otherwise than wholly disgusting, an able hand is 
required ; and this point is undoubtedly effected. Without 
enquiring, however, whether such unmixed worthlessness be 
not somewhat unnatural, we must remark that we cannot see 
the purpose which Fenella’s rope-dancing probation, as de- 
vised by her father, is intended to answer; when his own 
insteuctions might have so much better prepared her for a 
life of self-command and dissimulation. The cool reckless 
self-possession of Christian’s manner, indicative of civil 
courage and steady purpose, is well imagmed. 

Charles and Buckingham are characteristically drawn, as 
far as they go. The latter we are the more inclined to be- 
believe a faithful portrait, as we contemplate it with un- 
mixed disgust. ‘The fermer, whose merits and vices were 


those of ordinary life, and have been already made familiar 


to us in various ways, must have presented few marked fea- 
tures to the historical novelist, but these few have been well 
seized. 

Though the author's chief attention has been directed to 
character and incident, yet the book is not defieient in the 
vivid and picturesque descriptions which enlivens his more 
early productions. We have already quoted the morning 
ride of Sir Geoffrey, and the reception of the Puritans, to 
which we might add the whole of the feast at Martindale 
Castle, the assault of Bridgnorth’s house, (which strongl 
reminds us of the skirmish and fire in Rokeby Hall) the 
rencontre with the fencing-master, and lastly, the entrance 
into Newgate; from which last we extract the following 
description of the surly jailor. 


‘* The resemblance did not end here ; for in this small vaulted 
apartment, the walls of which were hung round with musketoons, 
pistols, cutlasses, and other weapons, as well as with many sets of 
fetters and irons of different construction, all disposed in great 
order, and ready for employment, a person sat, who might not un- 
aptly be compared to a huge bloated and bottled spider, placed 
there to secure the prey which had fallen into his toils. 

“‘ This official had originally been a very strong and square- 
built man, of large size, but was now so overgrown from over. 
feeding perhaps, and want of exercise, as to bear the same resem- . 
blance to his former self which a stall-fed ox still retains to a wild 
bull. The look of no man is so inauspicious as of a fat man, upon 
whose features ill nature has marked an habitual stamp. He seems 
to have reversed the old proverb, and to have thriven under the 
influence of the worst affections of the mind. Passionate we can 
allow a jolly mortal to be; but it seems unnatural to his goodly 
case to be sulky and brutal. Now this man’s features, surly and 
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tallow-coloured ; his limbs swelled and disproportioned ; his huge 
paunch and unwieldy carcase, suggested the idea, that, haying 
once found his way into this central recess, he had there battened, 
like the wease! in the fable, and fed largely and foully until he had 
become incapable of retreating through any of the’ narrow paths 
that terminated upon his cell; and was there compelled to remain, 
like a toad under the cold stone, fattening amid the squalid airs of 
the dungeons by which he was surrounded, which would have 
proved pestiferous to any other than such a congenial inhabitant.” 
Vol. ILL. p. 254. eu 


The same lively and faithful character is perceptible in the 
illustrations from nature and animal life, which occur. The 
sup beams in Newgate committed to jail; the smile on 
Bridgnorth’s face like the momentary glimmer of a sexton’s 
torch on a church-yard wall; the comparison of Blood toa 
daunted wolf, and an owl pursued by small birds, as weil as 
that of the English people to the sleath-hound, appeased by 
the first blood shed in his path are instances of this sort. 

‘The active bustling nature of the plot excludes any very 
considerable share of feeling; but those pathetic passages 
which do occur are in the author’s best style, as may be in- 
ferred from one or two former quotations. To these we may 
add the interview between Bridgnorth and Lady Peveril in 
the avenue; and as an extract of a more cheering nature, 
the whole scene at Goddard Crovan’s stone, (the Godred of 
Chatterton perhaps.) ‘The latter is an instance, among seve- 
ral, of the author’s just conception of love as existing in 
superior and elevated minds, and as contrasted with the mawk- 
ish madness of over-grown children, which has proved the 
flavouring attraction of so many second-rate of novels, 

A few sly traths are scattered in a terse and playful man- 
ner, for which we refer our readers to pages 34 and 128 in’ 
the second volume; page 76 in the first, and 147 in the 
third. 

If it were worth while to cavil at smaller errors of the 

. . . , i 
pen, we might notice, that Alice’s eyes change colour twice, 
resuming fortunately their original blue at the second change; 
that Lance, in his eet to fly to his master’s aid, changes 
Aunt Ellesmere into Aunt Whitaker; and that Chiffinch, in 
equal haste for his dinner, turns Stephen Ganlesse into 
Diccon Ganlesse. Nor can we exactly see the reasons 
which induce Buckingham to converse aloud with his accom- 
slice Christian in the presence of the aforesaid Chiffinch,’ in 
whose custody he was at the time. | mm. 

It may also savour somewhat of hyper-criticism to remark, 
that the conclusion wants the full harmonious close which is 
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analogous to the return to the key-note in music, and which 
distinguishes the author's earlier prodactions. Though we 
will admit, that it is something to have brought the lovers 
together under the same roof, and secured the consent of the 
honest Knight, and theugh we have no wish to sée revived 
the obsolete and tiresome prettinesses of a Grandisonian 
wedding, still we think that something satisfactory might 
have been added at the expence of retrenching from other 
parts, a little of the political a and slang. We are 
sorry to bid adieu to our favourite Lady Peveril so abruptly, 
and to see Sir Geoffrey and the worthy Bridgnorth part 
without an ‘express reconciliation. Christian, it is true, 
could not conveniently have been hanged without involving 
Buckingham; but surely Fenella, who deserves a better 
fate than to wander with a rained and branded miscreant, 
might have been assigned as tle companion of her opulent 
uncle, with comfort to both parties, and to the reader's satis- 
faction. 

On the whole, however, we have seldom perused any one 
of the brilliant series of the Waverley novels, better calcu- 
lated to stand the test of criticism than the present. {If in- 
ferior in situations of thrilling interest, in pathos, and in 
humour, to those earlier tales where the author exercised the 
freshness and force of his imagination on Scottish subjects, 
it is evenly and well-written throughout, and free from thosé 
vagaries into which that sportive imagination has seduced 
him on other occasions. No rhyming and romping ghost is 
introduced to quiz a taylor, souse a sexton, and burn the 
hero’s fingers ; no thread-bare jest, like Monkbarns’s eternaf 
‘* phoca,” pesters us in every page; and no Caleb Balder- 
stone keeps us on the tenter-hooks by his distressing buf- 
foonery on a piteous subject. The merits of the work will 
be appreciated highly by those who understand the difficulties 
which were to be contended with in its composition. ‘To fill 
up the mere outlines which history has left us, into vivid por- 
‘traits, perfect in character and costume, to introduce to our 
familiar acquaintance persons of whose species the very traces 
have vanished ; to impart an interest to a dull period of history, 


_ by means consistent with historical truth, and to stimulate ° 


us to the investigation of all details connected with that 
period, is an arduous task, and in no instance better per. 
formed than in the present novel, which, if not, at the first 
glance, the most striking’ of the author’s works, will keep ap 
his reputation undiminished. t 


VOL. xix. MARCH, 1823. 
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Art. VI. Vestiges of Ancient Manners and Customs, 
discoverable in Modern Italy and Sicily. By the Rev. 
John James Blunt. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; and late one of the Travelling Bachelors of that 
University. 8vo. pp. 310. 9s.6d. Marray. 1823. 


Conyers MIppLETON’s well known Letler from Rome, 
though highly vaunted by its admirers, was never, we confess, 
very much to our taste ; and inasmuch as it imputed Paganism 
to Popery, we always thought it a lamentable failure in ar- 
gument. In many points, no doubt, the modern Italians 
resemble their forefathers ; and it would rather, on the other 
hand, be a matter of surprise if they did not do so; for it is 
not easy to believe, that the lapse even of eighteen centuries 
can so far have altered the course of nature, as utterly to 
have eradicated from the dominions of the Sovereign Poutitf 
ajl manners and customs which were once practised in Impe- 
rial, or even in Consular Rome : 


In longum tamen e2vum 
Manserunt, hodiéque manent vestigia, 


The identity of place, climate, and national temperament 
will necessarily preserve many traces of similarity in inha- 
bitants of the same countries, however distant their gene- 
rations may be from each other: and it is clearly not a little 
unjust to attribute to any fancied coincidence between the 
genius of two distinct religions, certain likenesses and con- 
nexions which, with greater fairness, may be assigned to 
more universally operative causes. We shall not be sus- 
pected of any particular bias in favour of the Romish super- 
stition; but we do contend that our good Protestants in the 
North of England, might as justly be accused of observing 
the mysterious celebration of the Saxon Medroenack, when 
they place their Yule Coal on the Christmas fire; or that 
the orthodox peasant of Gloucestershire, in banqueting 
upon cyder and carraways on Twelfth Night, might be sup- 
posed to eat and drink in commemoration of the Danish 
Frega and Niordus, as that most of the religious ceremo- 
nials of the Italian Papist are to be charged upon an adul- 
terous intercourse between the ex-mythology of the hea- 
then Jupiter, and the existing corruption of the Babylonish 
woman. 

Mr. Blunt, in the little volume before. us, has, we think, 
treated the subject with greater justice and greater judg- 
ment: quatities for which, by the way, the writer we have 
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above alluded to, was by no means distinguished. In a tour 


through Italy and Sicily, in the years 1818-19, Mr. Blunt's 
attention was naturally drawn to the frequent parallelisms 
between that which he had read in his classical studies, and 
that which he saw in his classical travels: and the notes of 
these coincidences which he entered in his journal, soon grew 
from paragraphs to pages. , 


“* The result has been the little book that is here offered to the 
public; to which, though popular spectacles, agriculture, domestic 
economy, and other topics, furnish their contingent, yet the religion 
of Italy and Sicily certainly occupies a prominent place in it; not 
from any superior anxiety on my part to discover points of simi- 
Jarity between pagan and Christian times under this department of 
my subject, but from the intimate and visible union whjch the 
' forms of religion maintain with all the events of private life in those 
countries. It is to protect myself from any charge of illiberality 
in what I have to say under this head, that | have been induced to 
write this short preface; afraid lest that. should be taken for a 
polemical, which was only intended for a literary essay. I feel the 
more desirous that this: should be clearly understood, because 
otherwise it might be reptares that I am about te renew the warfare 
against the Church of Rome, which Dr. Middleton waged so 
vigorously in his celebrated ‘ Letter.’ My present aim is per- 
fectly distinct from his. I mean no attack upon that Church; and 
if I were to attack it, I should do so on more general, and, as I 
conceive, stronger grounds. I have lived much amongst its mem. 
bers, and have experienced from them many personal civilities, 
‘That their faith is erroneous, of course I believe; but I believe that 
the faith of him who would oppose it with uncharitable bitterness 
and invective, is no less so. In tracing, however the vestiges of a 
classical age which still exist in Italy and Sicily, it is impossible 
not frequently to refer to the rites and’ ceremonies of paganism, or 
to avoid remarking the close-connection which they often have with 
those at present in use. Many such customs are innocent in them- 
selves, and therefore may be retained by the Church of Italy without 
censure. Some few are more than innocent, they are meritorious, 
and therefore may be retained with praise. But others, it must be 
confessed, and those no small class either, are unquestionabl 
superstitious and idolatrous, and therefore ought to be abolished. 
Of this the enligthened Romanist himself is no less conscious than 
those who hold the reformed faith; for he cannot defend, nor do I 
think he would be desirous of attempting it, the gross abuses which 
fraud or credulity or inveterate custom has engrafted upon the 
fundamental tenets of his Church. Many of these abuses, however, 
it was necessary to introduce in order to complete my picture; nor 
had I any reason for passing over unnoticed objects which are 
familiar to all who travel through Italy. Where I have discovered 
then any points of conformity between the religion of ancient and 
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modern Rome, I have fearlessly mentioned them, as I would men- 
tion any points of conformity between the houses or streets ; neither 
have I denied myself the full liberty of expressing my own opinion 
upon their character and propriety. Thus much for the religious 
portion of my essay.” Pref. p. viii. 


The worship of saints is Mr. Blant’s first topic, and he 
fairly makes out a resemblance between the modern rabble 
of canonized defanct, and the ovpQeros dupavavw», which, even 
in the days of Hesiod, had swelled the celestial catalogue to 
the amount of 30,000; and in those of Domitian, pressed 
yet more heavily upon the unhappy Atlas. ‘The various offices 
of the Lares he considers to be faithfully represented, whe- 
ther as compitales, by the Madonna who is mostly to be 
found in the intersection of streets; or as janitores, by the 
puppets of the same personage appended on each side of the 
outer gate of a villa; or as cubiculares, by the crucifixes and 
= of favourite saints which cover the wall near each 

ed in an hospital. ‘Ten sach are to be found at a smgle 
bed’s head at Marsala; and by the side of the King of 
Naples’ pillow, in one of his palaces, is plaistered up an ill 
exebuted print, representing the present Pope calming a 
storm. Again, Mr, Blunt sees the Lares Tutelares in the 
guardian images conspicuous at the prow or in the cabin of 
the Santa Elizabeta, the Santa Maria della Providenza, or 
the Santissimo Core di Jesu, cum multis aliis, with which 
almost every creek and harbour in the Mediterranean is 
thronged. Now all this, we think, proves that the Italians 
are possessed of warm imaginations, and that they carry their 
religious feelings more into every day life than we do our- 
selves; but it proves nothing more; nor do we: believe that 
Mr. Blunt adduces it for any other purpose. Where we 
content ourselves by digging a hole for a gas lamp or for a 
finger post, they erect a Madonna or a Bambino. The Royal 
Game of Goose or the Yorkshire Tragedy, which form the 
common ornaments of our cottages, are superseded in theirs 
by some marvellous legend redolent of beatitude; and in- 
stead of the Amazonian Trull, or the weather-beaten Admiral 
which frowns from under the bowsprit of a British man-of- 
war, they carve on their prows the fair image of some buc- 
culent Cherub, or some semi-anatomized Saint. 

In Sicily, Santa Agatha, the patroness of Catania, is 
honored with two festivals. The earliest, in February, lasts 
for four days. On two of these the sports commence with 
a horse race, an amusement which in England is not gene- 
rally referred to the worship of Ceres, any more than a visit 
to Drary-lane is considered as a devotional act te Bacchus; 
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but it seems that.in the rites. of the agricultural goddess, a 
horse-race formed part of the spenridle, and therefore Santa 
Agatha’s sweepstakes must have originated from that of 
Demeter. On the third day, a profusion of wax candles 
is dedicated to the saint, in the centre of a public square. 
Mr. Blunt quotes two passages from the Fasté, to shew that 
torches were used in the rites of Ceres, The same-poem, 
we think, would here have furnished him with a passage 
more to his present purpose ; and one, which we observe he 
has afterwards cited to another. For in this instance we are 
inclined to believe, not that the derivation of Popery from 
Paganism, may be established; but that the stubborn and 
enduring vitality of an inveterate superstition may be 
strikingly exhibited. The modern papists know nothing about | 
- the amours of the infernal monarch in the fields of Heone'e 
nor when they light their candles to St. Agatha do the 
dream that the bereaved mother of Proserpine, when in searc 
of her ravished daughter, did the same with the pines which 
she plueked at the foot of AZtna; but they continue a 

tice which may be traced up very nearly to the same day in 
the very same country, for more than two thousand years ; 
and the reason for which was known, with as little certainty, 
in the time of Ovid, when he composed his Fasti, as it was im 
that ofthe Jesuit Sautel, when he versified his similar rlyth> 
mical calendar, the Annus Sacer Poeticus. 


“* Ipse ego Flaminicam poscentem Februa vidi; 
Februa poscenti pinea virga data est.” Fastt, ii. 27. 


For so (in spite of Heinsius’s conjecture spinea,) we must 
read the passage. While speaking of the second of February 
(Santa Agatha’s candles are lit on the third,) the author of 
the English Festival, observes, ‘‘ The Romaines this night 
went about the city of Rome with torches and candles bren- 
ning, in worship of this woman Februa, for hope to have the 
more helpe and succoure of her son Mars.” Pope Sergius 
has the credit of transferring ‘ this faulse maumetry and 
untrue belief,” to ‘* God’s ii a and to him and to the 
accredited mother of Mars, we believe, the almanack is 
indebted for Candlemass Day, und the Sicilians for this part 
of the festival of Santa Agatha. 

The variation in the single day will not impugn the identity 
of the custom. Any time in the neighbourhood of Candle- 
mass was enough for the falfilment of the Februan rite. 
Stow has preserved an account of a curious mumming, prac- 
tised by the citizens of London in 1377, for the disport of 
the young Prince Richard, son of the Black Prince. It was 
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on the Sunday before Candlemass, that a large company, 
** disguised and well horsed, in a mummery, with sound of 
trumpets, sackbuts, cornets, shalmes, and other minstrels, 
and innumerable torch lights of wax, rode to Kennington, 
besides Lambeth, where the young Prince was.” 

The two last days of Santa Agatha’s festival are connected 
by Mr. Blunt with much Scales and readiness of elegant 
scholarship; with the Eleusinian procession. ‘The image otf 
the holy patroness is drawn in a huge car through the city of 
Catania, attended by a rabble of votaries, testifying their 
reverence with fanatical cries and gestures. At her second 
celebration in August, the car is yet loftier, and more than 
twenty yoke of oxen are harnessed to it. ‘The custom, in 
this second season, is, we doubt not, referable in Italy to the 
worship of Ceres; in other parts of the world, (for a similar 
custom exists in many others,) to the facility with which the 
human mind has recourse to some outward ceremony in the 
expression of its more vivid feelings, and to the convenience 
which a material object furnishes to the gross and untutored 
spirit, which is not able to attain, the sublime contemplation 
of an invisible Benefactor. The harvest is a season of uni- 
versal joy; and Ceres and Vacuna, under different names, 
though with much the same attributes, have every where 
called forth the gratitude of the husbandman, at the time in 
which the chief labors of his year were closed. ‘The joyous 
revelry of Santa Agatha may be recognised in the Jewish 
feast of Tabernacles, in the Saxon harvest week, and in our 
own mell suppers ; and the memory of some of our readers 
Sma may recall to them a day, of which we ourselves have 

eard the report from our elders, when the Kern Baby, a 
figure made of corn, was triumphantly paraded in a waggon 
drawn by oxen, accompanied by music, and cheered by the 
shouts of the surrounding rusties, even through the streets 
of our Protestant Alma Mater; nor did we hear farther that 
the reverend Camus shrank beneath his sedge at the sight, or 
fancied that a second Julian was arising from among the far- 
mers of Gogmagog and Cherry-Hinton. 

The similarity in many points between the modern Italian 
churches and the ancient Roman temples cannot be doubted ; 
for they are frequently identical. It was well in the ages of 
** Christian ire,” that ‘the wisdom of the Pontiffs so often 
diverted popular fury from its object: and by lending the 
borrowed horn of Pan to Moses, saved many an unhappy 
work of art from the rage of Iconoclasm. Whatever is 
most rare and sumptuous, will probably be lavished by the 
profusion of piety upon edifices erected in honour of the Deity; 
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and because the Cathedral at Pisa, the Baptistry at Flo- 
rence, &c. &c. have bronze portals, and bronze portals were 
also used in the pagan sacred buildings ; because the temples 
at Lanuvium and Ardea and Syracuse, as well as. those at 
Rome, were adorned with paintings, and paintings are still 
a conspicuous deceration of Popish churches, we should not 
by any means pronounce ‘that the latter custom is derived 
from that which is earlier, any farther than as they both arose 
from a motive common to all mankind. 

Of the pertinacity with which language maintains its ex- 
istence, long after its original meaning has become extinct, 
Mr. Blunt has furnished two remarkable instances. 


‘¢ The first and most important of the religious services of the 
Romans was sacrifice; and the first and most important of the reli- 
gious services of their posterity is the mass. This too is a sacrifice, 
and is accordingly termed sacrifizio della Messa. ‘The victim which 
was the subject of the former was called Hostia; the wafer which 
is the subject of the latter is called Ostia also: and yet so little does 
the import of the term seem attended to by the Italians, that it is used 
as the common name for letter-wafers, and may be seen labelled on 
the box which contains them in any stationer’s shopin Rome. For 
those who are curious in tracing the progress of language, I will 
here mention an advertisement for a sale by auction which I noticed 
on a wall at Milan: it was expressed thus,—* Asta dei mobili ;’ the 
people themselves having no more notion why ‘ Asta’ should signify 
an auction, than why * Ostia’ should signify a wafer.” P. 113. 


Bot to return to our former position. It was the ima- 
ginative temperament of the ancient inhabitants of Greece 
and Italy, which peopled all inanimate nature with divinity ; 
and framed a mythology the most poetical of any which the 
world has ever seen. 


Where are the Muses now! they do not tread 
The forked hill, nor linger by that spring 
Where first the unearthly courser rear’d his head, 
Paw’d the dry rock, and plum'd his heavenward wing. 
Nor in Aonia do the sisters sing, 
And pour to listening groves their melody. 
No touch of inspiration wakes the string ; 
No frantic Priestess.waves the thyrse on high ; 
Mute is each echoing vale, each haunted stream is dry. 


How weary, stale and profitless is now 
The reason’d march of Nature! while the bond 

Of senseless matter wreathes her drooping brow, 
The whirling carth spins in a drowsy round 
On its fix’d axle: never to be found, 

Always intruding, Gravitation’s law 
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_ Spreads its dull influence to Creation’s bound. 
Fled are the golden dreams the poet saw; 
Rent is the sportive veil which Pancy lev’d to draw, 


O! for that mighty conclave on the brow 
Of stormy Ida, where amid the crowd 
Of lesser Deities, Jove hurl’d below 
His bolt of vengeance, and in thunders loud 
Spoke the dread anger of offended God. 
She too, the bright and lone Queen, 
Whose glance could sooth the terrors of his nod; 
And he, the dimpled youth of lovely mien, 
Who pour’d the nectar’d draught, and ever smil'd between. 


Then Hesper nightly from his dewy star 
Flung silvef radiance ; and in silent state 
The Lord of morning harness’d to his car 
‘the steeds that breath’d of Ocean ; at Heaven's gate, 
Lifting its head, the Hours as guardians wait, 
The lightly-cinetured Hours, who danc’d before 4 
His eastern chariot, even as he sate 
Scatt’ring fresh roses tothe laughing ground, 
And hymning songs of joy and notes of gladsome sound ! 
Now there would be just as much reason in charging the 
poet, in sober earnestness, with adherence to Paganism, be- 
cause he clings to that machinery which seems best fitted to the 
purposes of song ;.as there is in Dr. Middleton’s hypothesis, 
that the Christianity of Rome is only modified Heathenism, 
because its professors have adapted to the purposes of true 
religion, certain stimulants which were found to excite de- 
votional feeling, in that which was untrue. Without any 
indecorous approximation of Paganism to Revelation, it may 
fairly be contended, that the sincere worshipper in a false 
creed is influenced by the same kind of zeal which, if he 
could be enlightened through God’s mercy, would make him 
a sincere worshipper in the creed that is true; for Revelation 
neither creates a God whom we are to adore, nor implants in 
us those feelings which lead to his adoration: it rather gives 
a correct knowledge of the one, and regulates and purifies 
the other. | 
Hence then arises the similarity between the customs of 
ancient and modern Italy: hence the Romanist of the South, 
whose fancy is vivid, invests so many visible and tangible 
objects with imaginary sanetity: while the Presbyterian of a 
more northern clime sturdily rejects most ceremonial ac- 
companiments, and holds them to be abominations, pro- 
fame abstracting from the purity of spiritual devotion. 
Our own reformed Church is perhaps not a little indebted 
5 
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for the happy medium which it has obtained between tawdry 
pomp on the one hand, and anseemly nakedness on the other, 
to the influence of natural causes: for the non-essentials of 
religion will, most probably, always vary according to the 
character of the people among i this religion is ‘esta- 
blished. \ 

We shall easily see how national habits have incorporated 
themselves with subjects connected with religion, in the fol- 
lowing account of a spectacle witnessed by Mr. Blunt him- 
self. Ifthe reader will take the trouble of comparing it with 
some of our old English ‘‘ Mysteries,” the particulars in 
which it will be found to differ from them may tend to 
illustrate our argument. nbd 


“ It bore for its title, *‘ Moses in Egypt.’ The piece 

with the plague of darkness, in the midst of which were sittin 

Pharaoh, his son (whom the writer is pleased to call Osiris), an 

his wife Amalthea. The queen, who has less obstinacy than her . 
husband, is desirous of delivering her country at once boti of (from) 

plagues and Israelites; and is consequently complimented by the 
great Lawgiver with the courteous appellation of ‘ Gentile Donna.’ 
The prince, on the other hand, being deeply engaged in a private 
amour with one Elcia, a young and beautiful Jewess, feels equally 
anxious to detain the descendants of Jacob. The arguments, 
however, and influence of the queen prevail. Moses and Aaron 
are summoned to attend, and forthwith make their appearance in 
costumes of divers colours, and, of course, with beards of a most 
venerable length. ‘The former on his knees addresses a prayer to 
Heaven, waves his hand, and restores light to Egypt. They then 
sing a duet together, and are succeeded by Pharaoh, Amalthea, 
and Osiris, who perform a trio. Osiris now holds an interview of 
love with Elcia, and of politics with his friend and adviser Mambre. 
By means of arguments which this counsellor suggests to him, 
he brings about a change of mind of his royal father. Moses 
again shakes his rod, and a storm of thunder and hail ensues, 
accompanied by showers of sparks, which descend from the ceiling, 
in imitation, it is anal of * that fire which ram along the 
ground.’ All are in consternation. Meanwhile the crafty prince, 
aware that this new calamity must a second time subdue the 
inflexibility of the king, determines at all events to secure his fa. 
vourite, and accordingly conducts her by torch-light to a subter- 
raneous vault, where she is to remain till he can find a convenient 
opportunity to remove himself and her from the court to the woods 
and pastures; where, it seems, he proposes to lead the life of a 
“ semplice pastore, one to which his capacity appears very well 
suited. Aaron, however, is quickly at his heels, pursues them into 
the vault, and brings back Elcia to light, and to her country- 
women, who are now preparing for departure to the sound of very 
sprightly music, Again Pharaoh retracts his word, and is threatencd 
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in vain by Moses with the death of the first born. Osiris laughs 
the menace to scorn, and with unsheathed sword rushes on the 
Prophet. The latter exclaims, ‘ Jo non ti temo ;?—at the same 
mpment a ball of burning tow, intended for a thunderbolt, is 
launched at the prince from the top of the scene, and kills him on 
the spot: and now Elcia throws herself upon the corpse, bewails 
her unhappy lot, invokes the furies of Avernus to spend their rage 
upon her, and gains some vapid consolation from a certain young 
lady called Amenofi, a sister of Aaron. The last act exhibits 
Moses dividing the Red Sea; the children of Israel passing through 
it; the subsequent overthrow of their pursuers: and with the pro- 
duction of some immense masses of black pasteboard towards 

ypt, to represent the pillar of cloud, and a large oval illuminated 
reflector towards the Israelites, to express the pillar of fire, this. 
absurd and indecent spectacle was concluded.” P, 139, 


To us, indeed, this heterogeneous jumble of truth and 
fiction, this confusion of things holy and profane, is most 
‘* absurd and indecent ;’ not more repugnant to good taste,. 
than it is to piety. We do not believe, however, that it is 
so to an Italian audience; any more than we believe that the 
Mysteries above alluded to were considered by our own 
ancestors as burlesques or parodies on Scripture. Imagina- 
tion js a whimsical quality. It requires to be fed equally, 
though with different kinds of food, in states of gross bar- 
barism, and of very subtle refinement. The chorusses of 
Handel, and the Transfiguration of Raphael awaken in the 
heart of the cultivated devotee feelings which belong to the 
same order, (however different in degree) as those which are 
excited in the canaille, when they throng to these sacred 
operette. 

In most of these remarks, we think Mr. Blunt will agree 
with us: for he has amply redeemed, in the progress of his 
volume, the pledge which he gave in its commencement ; 
and he has throughout carefully abstained from dipping his 
pen in the gall of controversy. Content with pointing out 
coincidences, he has not proceeded to refer them to causes. 
Ut is in this one point that we have endeavoured to advance 
a single step beyond him. 

Mr. Blunt next passes to miscellaneous resemblances. In 
a chapter on ‘ Charms,” he shows that saliva is still sup- 
posed to retain its ancient virtues; and he might have added, 
not in Italy only, but in England also. It is withsome vague 
notion of procuring more than natural advantages, that our 
ee spit in their hands before they begin their combat. 

ivery quack will enlarge on the medicinal qualities of fasting 
spittle, though not asa received agent in a mere human 
9 
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Pharmacopoeia; and the school-boy, who spits his faith, and 
the keelsman who, when he strikes for wages, spits upon the 
same stone with his confederates, does so with an uncon- 
scious accordance to the superstition which Pliny has men- 
tioned, and which his countrymen continue to practise. : 

The agriculture of Italy appears to be little changed since 
the days of Virgil. Mr..Blunt points out the similar want 
of inclosures existing then and now; and pleasingly illus- 
trates the former openness of country, by shewing that the 
bull of the Georgics is kept in, not by a fence, but bya 
mountain or a river; and that the horse of the same poem 
manifests, his fire, by rushing to the torrent or the bridge ; 
not by topping a five-barred gate. He refers also to the 
distinguished privileges and honours of ‘Terminus, as a proof 
that the thincloned nature of the fields made the sanction of 
religion necessary for the preservation of the boundaries of 
property. The duris, or single stale, still guides the Italian 
plough; the bine aures are yet attached to the share; the 
inverted temo trails along the ground as the oxen wind their 
weary way homeward. The corn is trodden out by these 
same beasts, a custom borrowed by the ancient Romans 
themselves, through the Greeks, (Il. TY. 496,) from the, 
Egyptians ; if at least we do but adopt the obvious reading 
of Bovat for dci, and thus avoid the Laputan custom, men- 
tioned by Herodotus, II. 14. The threshing floor is not 


“* Like our own, made of oaken planks and inclosed in a build- 
ing ; but such is the dryness of the soil, and serenity of the cli- 
mate, that some level spot of ground, free from grass, and of a 
firm surface, having been selected, the operation itself is carried on 
in the open air.—Here is another vestige of ancient husbandry.” 


‘¢ Area cum primis ingenti equanda cylindro, 
Et vertenda manu, et creta solidanda tenaci, war 
Ne subeant herbe, neu pulvere victa fatiscat.? P. 209. 


And such also may be implied from many passages in Homer, 
to have been the construction of the Greek daw%. The Ita- 
lian vine in our own days is married, as of old, to the poplar 
and the elm; unlike those in France, Switzerland, and 
Germany, which are cut down annually, and trained upon 
poles. We cordially wish that the produce was not- improved 
by this latter most unpicturesque mode of culture; but as 
the vineyards which we can hope to visit are but few in 
comparison with the corks which we may reasonably expect 
to draw, we are not without our consolation. | Land in Italy 
is now most generally parcelled out by the proprietor, who 
prefers a town life, through his fullore, te the families who 
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live upon it, contadini, The stock is originally supplied by 
the landlord ; the rent is half the produce. This, observes. Mr. 
Blont, is the mode recommended by Columella, and approved 
by the younger Pliny. ‘The fattore is the villicus, the con- 
tadini are the quinque foci of the Sabine farm. 

In the construction of modern Italian houses, a’ strong 
aflinity is found to those which have been disinterred at 
Pompeii. No chimneys are to be seen in either, but brasiers 


imaumerable in both. 


‘* Another contrivance against the cold which the Italians and 
Sicilians adopt, is to carry about with them a small vessel contain- 
ing living charcoal, called a scaldini. It is in the shape of a basket, 
and when used by the wealthier citizens, is of copper; the poor 
are satisfied with those of earthen-ware. This utensil they some- 
times place before them upon the table, sometimes at their feet, or 
on their knees, till warmth has been communicated to all parts of 
the body in detail, whilst the careful housewife hangs at her waist 
a long bodkin, with which she stirs up from time to time the 
sleeping embers. 

«* | have no doubt the ‘ prune batillum’ of Horace’s friend, th 


praetor of Fundi, was an implement of the same kind.”? (Sat. i, 
5.36.) P. 231. 


On this we must venture to express our doubt. The prune 
batillum is mentioned among the other official insignia of the 
upstart scribe. Just as Alderman Wood engraved upon his 
Parisian cards, Feu Lord Maire de Londres; or as Sir 
Claudius Stephen Hunter paid private morning visits in his 
gold chain and budge fur, so the insane Aufidius carried 
about with him, wherever he went, the pretexia, the latus 
clavus, and the remaining premia of his pretorship. ‘The 
batillum was not a comforter, or there would have been 
nothing ridiculous in this imp of brief authority, making it 
his constant companion. It was rather, (and sick is Gesner’s 
explanation,) a vessel containing live coals, which might 
always be ready for sacrifice as the magistrate needed it. 
Such a vessel, in shape like a banker’s shovel, but far ex- 
ceeding it in gigantic dimensions, was employed, in our own 
memory, to convey burning charcoal from the hall to the 
dormitory, in one of our royal foundations. The svppépos 
tottered under the weight, and it was familiarly known even 
to him by the name batillum, which it doubtless bore when 
the school was an appendage to the adjoining monastery ; 
and the monks, be it remembered, were not always the worst 
commentators on the classics. 


In the economy of daily life, the modern [talian closely 
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resembles his progenitors. Caffé nero is the breakfasting 
jentaculum. Pranzo at noon, is the prandium. Then follows 
the Siesia, which, without a corresponding name, was equally 
the custom in former ages. ‘The throng which . fills the 
piazzas and the corso in the coolness of evening, finds its 
counterpart in the vespertinum forum, in which Matho's new 
lectica is faithfully Us pei with little change, either 
of name or nature, by the present lettiga. The cena or cena 
concludes the day of busy idleness. In dress the loose cloak 
has succeeded the ¢oga in civic costume: but the peasants 
generally wear goat skins; those of Fundi use sandals; and 
“ throughout the Neapolitan district, the truncated conical 
hat, or pileus,”’ is the husbandman’s coverlid, 


In the following passage, there appears to be a slight inao- 
i of classical recollection; a rare occurrence with Mr. 

lunt. 

« T know not whether it be worth while to mention, that the 
Italians, Sicilians, and indeed most nations on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, are supplied with coarse woollen red caps frori 
Venice, which are in such general request, particularly amongst 
the seamen, that the manufacture of them constitutes a principal 
branch of Venetian industry. Though this fallen repubiic is not of 
classical date, yet it is possible that the epithet ‘ Venetus,’ applied 
by Juvenal to the ‘ cucullus,” or hood, a cheap article of dress in 
his time, might not merely have expressed the colour, but also the 
country in which the fabric subsisted (Juv. Sat, iii. 170); aud that 
modern Venice may have inherited a trade anciently exercised 
amongst the Veneti, inhabitants of the neighbouring continent.”’ 
P, 263. : . 


The cucullus by no means belonged to the Veneti of the 
Adriatic: it was a hooded cloak, forming part of the dress 
of the western maritime Gauls, the Santones and the Veneti, 
whose descendants have congregated themselves in Sainctes, 
in Satonge, and Vannes, in Bretagne. A second passage 
in Juvenal, need scarcely be cited to coroborate our s 
ment. 

Quo, si nocturnus adulter ; 
Tempora Santonico velas adoperta cuculio?”” vitt, 144. 


Nor one from Martial, with a similar allusion— 
“ Gallia Santonito vestit te Bardocucullo.” xiv. 128. 
If Venetus be taken as a colour, it can never be applied to 
the red caps of modern Venice. We know indeed that it 


has been sometimes considered as synonymous with the con- 
veniently changeable colour cwruleus ; and also that cerruleus 
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has been confounded with glaucus, which Ainsworth inter- 
prets with whimsical uncertainty, “ grey or blue, sky-colored, 
azure, or sea-green; or, according to others, a bright and 
fiery red, as in the eyes of an owl.” But a passage in Ve- 
getius, (de Re Mil. IV.) settles with more precision the 
colour venetus. He calls it ceruleus, qui color est marinis 
fluctibus similis. Color Thalassieus. And so Gibbon has 
treated it in his account of the factions of the Circus.—({De- 
cline and Fall, chap. xt. note 42.) 

We here take our leave of Mr. Blunt, with many thanks 
for the gratification which we have derived from his most 
agreeable essay. We are by no’ means conscious that we 
differ from him in any of the opinions which we have ex- 
pressed ; though we must again repeat our dissent from the 
urgument proposed by Conyers Middleton. The idolatry of 
the Church of Rome, (and that she is chargeable with ido- 
latry, we readily admit,) is not the idolatry of Paganism. 
The worship of the Host, however far removed from the 
doctrine of the Gospel, cannot be fairly confounded with the 
image-worship of ancient mythology ; and as for the adoption 
of pictures and statues in churches, we are among those who 
cordially wish that the offer of Barry and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, for the decoration of St. Paul’s, had not been rejected, 
from motives, which appear to us, to savor of ultra-squea- 
mishness. ‘That such material objects may be perverted to 
superstitious uses there can be little doubt; but the genius 
of Protestantism leaves small room for fear that this would 
ever have been the case among ourselves ; and the fashion of 
the present day, on the other hand, leads us to dread that 
Jack and Martin, under pretence of tearing off embroidery, 
will care little how harshly they rend the coat itself. In re- 
ference to such matters as these, the contrast between tbe 
present essayist and his predecessor in the same line is most 
favourable to Mr. Blunt. He has travelled like a scholar, 
a man of taste, and a man of reflection; and his volume has 
strong claims upon the attention of all those who wish, in 
these points, to be thought to resemble him. 





Arr. VII. A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. 
upon his Durham Speech, and the Three Articles in the 
last Edinburgh Review, upon the subject of the Clergy. 
Svo. LOS pp. Rivingtons. 1823. 


Arr. VILL. A Remonsirance addressed to H. Brougham, 
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Esq. M.P. by one of the ‘* Working Clergy.” 8vo. 
50 pp. Rivingtons. 1828. 


In our Review of Dr. Phillpotts Pamphlet we expressed a 
firm conviction that the attack upon the Church of England 
would be gallantly and successfully withstood. The ink with 
which we wrote was hardly dry when the prediction was ac- 
complished by the Letter and the Remonstrance to Mr. 
Brougham. Much had been previously effected by the Ad- 
dress to Mr. Jeffrey. The Durham Case had been placed ia 
its proper colours, the object of Mr. Brougham and his 
Client had been exposed, the question had been brought 
into a narrow compass and a tangible shape. The writers 
now before us avail themselves of these circumstances, Steer- 
ing clear of the particular merits of the Durham libel, which 
have been amply explained by Dr. Phillpotts, they proceed 
to repel the general assault upon the Church. | ‘Taking no 
notice of Mr. Jeffrey, who was the receiver of the stolén 
goods, they turn to Mr. Brougham, who was the actual per- 
petrator of the outrage. The Editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view may be regarded as the keeper of a flash house at which 
sacrilege is talked over and planned; the contributors are 
the band that actually do the job. The conviction -and 
punishment of the latter will be most likely to deter others 
from similar crimes. And such a task was never more hap- 
pily accomplished than by the publications under review. 
They enter fully and fairly into the charges which have been 
made against the Church, disprove the accusations, ‘and re- 
tort upon the accusers. A more triumphant defence was 
never made; and seldom, even in these days of misrepresen- 
tation and calumny, have the ignorance, the insolence, the 
inconsistency, the self-contradiction of reformers been more 
happily or more completely exposed. We shall endeavour — 
to put the reader in possession of an outline of these pamph- 
lets, but recommend him not to rest satisfied without pe- 
rusing them for himself. : 
The first charge against the Church to which the letter- 
writer adverts, is that of ‘‘ pluralities and non-residence, and 
unequal distribution of wealth, leaving the working parish 
priest oftentimes to starve while the sinecurist of ‘the cathe- 


dral revels in all the enjoyments of rank and fortune.” Upon 
this he observes— 


« Your Reviewer has here echoed a favourite distinction of your 
own, between the working and the dignified Clergy ; the parochial 
Minister and the cathedral Sinecurist—a distinction which I have 
before observed not to be founded in fact. The parochial and the 
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ignified Clergy are not, like the Regulars and Seculars of the 
— Catholic Church, distinct bodies of men, but they are the 
same. There are not twenty dignitaries in the kingdom who are 
not also parish priests. Nor do the dignities which they hold ex- 
them from residence on their respective livings. The law 
does not allow of any longer absence from their parochial cures 
than the statutes of their respective cathedrals require, and this 
absence is in general from one to three months, For three months, 
then, they are dignitaries, and for nine they are parish priests, 
Even in the very cathedral, against which your invective is espe- 
cially directed, eight Prebendaries out of the twelve are resident 
and working parish priests. You see Mr. Darnell for one month 
in his stall—follow him down to his heavy parochial charge in the 
city, and where will you find a more active or a more Christian 
mihister? Follow Dr. Gray to Bishop’s Wearmouth, and in that 
populous and important parish, what trace can you (discover of the 
cathedral sinecurist? Take the other six, and you will find them 
as well known in their parishes as they are in their stalls, In se. 
lecting Durham, I select a cathedral the most unfavourable to my 
argument, for there are two of its prebendaries without any paro- 
chial cure, a circumstance which you will hardly find in any other 
chapter in the kingdom. ke 
“ Look around you, Sir, in the metropolis. Is the good Dr. An- 
drewes the less active at St. James’s because he is the Dean of 
Canterbury? Are the labours of Dr. Hodgson less effective at St. 
George's because he is the Dean of Carlisle ? Look, Sir, at the 
ya = sent truly ney pee ype Pott, in 
e poor and populous pari St. Martin, and do you 
rest menor of 500/. per annum, to which he hes’ lately bios 
presented, as the reward and the support of his labours. In Lon- 
don and its neighbourhood I can count more than twenty resident 
and working parish priests, who are each possessed of some cathe- 
dral dignity, which so far from diminishing, adds to the powers of 


their 7 aye utility. 

“ The most extensive Cures are generally the worst paid; and the 
demands upon the incumbent are the largest, when his means 
of satisfying them are the least. Here, then, a cathedral stall 
comes with peculiar advantage in aid of the resources of a 
Leer) age By this addition to his income, riest is 
enabled to those generous acts, such as the building or 
the maintaining parochial AL unary which in your speech before the 
House of Commons you so justly ized. I can with truth 
assert, that more than one half of the annual income derived from 
cathedral preferments is expended in the parishes of their several 


ae Bt i isnot only to hutain the income and to find resources for 
liberali working parish priest, that cathedrals were es- 
tablished. TTheit dignities were intended as a reward for merito- 
rious exertion in every department.of the Church. These are the 
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stations in which should be placed men of superior piety, le: ' 
and worth—men who as seholars have exerted their talents in 

defence of the Gogpel, ov as parish priests have laboured in its mix 
nistry. ‘I'rue it is, that these venerable and august foundations 
may be made the instruments of political jobbery, or of Rpiscapal 
nepotism, If itheso, let the authors of the migchief be answer 
able at the bar of public opinion here, as they myst be at the bar 
of a. higher tribunal hereafter, But Jet not the abuge, happen 
when it may, be visited upon the use, The hope which these high 
stations hold out, is, if properly regulated, the fostoring at of 
Ecclesiastical merit ; it ig an encouragement for high-tebeed men 
to enter the sacred prefession, and when’ they have entered, it is 
an incentive to holy and honourable exertion.” Letter, §c, P. 12, 


‘* With respect to pluralities, I have only to observe that they 
are by no means so injurious in practice as you might at first ima- 
gine. Your Reviewer (p. 964.) describes the ‘phirulities and non- 
vesidence of the English Church’ a8 existing in a degree unknown 
even to the Romish scheme. That this is an assertion unfounded in 
fact, the experience of most men in their own immediate neigh- 
. bourhood will decidedly testify... Your Reviewer lias coupled | 
pluvalities and non-residence together, as if ‘the former. evil wag 
necessarily productive of the latter; and so it unquestionably might 
have been, if the vigilance and activity of the Bishops had not 
changed the system of things, It is now, I believe, a rare occur. 
rence to find a benefice without a resident Cler an, where re- 
sidence is essential to the proper discharge of the duties of the 
parish, There are hundreds of contiguous parishes indeed whose 
population is so small as to admit the same Cler man to rene id 
the duties of twe at once, in the most conscientious and effective 
manner. ‘There are hundreds, I may say thousands of parishes, 
whose revenues are so trifling that two together will go but ‘a little 
way to support their minister. What mys the Edinb Review 
upon this’pojnt ?  * In| such astate of endowment, all idea of ri- 
gid residence is out of the question ; emolument which a footman 
would spurn can hardly be recémmended to a schglar and AF sm 
tieman,’ Vol. ii. p. 904.’ In such’ cases, at least, pluralities are 
not only defensible, but they ‘are actually necessary. But Tet us 
turn our attention to another species of Besa. Many a Cler. 
gyman who lives in the active disc a heavy parish’ 
puloustown, (a cure which is in gene wate i y pe 

» W 
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incumbent of another benefice in the ‘countr 


pulation and a larger revenue. ’ Upon ‘this 1 enefice he | 
tains a resident cupete, uid edaaipbally visits it himself ta 
that the duties gre duly dis » and with the remain ter ¢ 


revenue he supports himself in his residence on a lal ani 
e charge. Here, then, we hive the working parish p 
and the non-resident -pluralist united in the same per 


what t is the interest of the country injured by th 
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union? This is a more common case than you might at first ima. 
gine; both the incumbents andthe curates of poor and populous 
parishes will often be found, in this sense, to be pluralists.”’ Letter, 
&c, P. 19. 


Mr. Brougham had ‘taken occasion to contrast the Church 
Establishment of England with that of Scotland—deciding, 
as was to be expected, in favour of the latter. ‘The letter- 
writer convicts the orator of an error in stating that there 
are no such things as curates on the other side of the Tweed, 
admits the general merits of the sister Church, laments the 
small number of their eminent theologians, and compares 
their services in that character with the works of the Eng- 
lish Clergy. ‘The whole is summed up in the following 
terms :— 


**If you abolish the dignities and level the distinctions of the sa- 
cred profession, hae ae away those inducements which, in the 
mind of many a hesitating youth, will turn the scale in its favour. 
What.will be the consequence? Young men of academical distinc- 
tion and attainment will no longer think of the Church as a pro- 
fession ; the Ministry will into inferior hands ; instead of a 
learned and a high-talented Clergy, you will have a body of men 
without weight and without igitanse. Such men in a country 
parish may be worthy and efficient ministers ; but against the pro- 
gress of scepticism and infidelity in the higher orders they will be 
unable to oppose the slightest barrier. 

“ For many years, as you, Sir, well know, Edinburgh has been 
the head-quarters of infidelity. The diffusion of scepticism among 
the higher ranks is fully equal to that of religion among the lower. 
The philosopher is teaching the academic to scoff, while the mi- 
nister is teaching the plough-boy to pray. This is a system, Sir, 
which cannot long continue. The diffusion of knowledge, and the 
interchange of opinion which marks the present day, will effec- 
tually prevent the conversion of religion into an engine of state 
police. In the more distant part of Scotland, where the primitive 
simplicity of the national manners still continues, the clergy may 
retain their beneficial power ; but in those more populous districts, 
which are illuminated by the productions of the liberal press, the 
influence of the Clergy is rapidly diminishing. This diminution is 
excellently pourtrayed in a little work which is familiar to eve 
English reader, “The Annals of the Parish.’”? The fact is, that 
the Scottish Clergy, as a body, have neither the learning nor the 
power which is necessary, in these times, to defend the citadel of 
Christianity, and to silence its assailants. As a peace establish- 
ment they are admirable, but in time of war they are inefficient. 
There is no inducement held out in the Scottish Church for a you 
man of family, of talent, or of attainment, to enter.the Clerical 
profession, or to bring any superior endowments to the defence 
and support of the sacred cause. In England the case is other- 
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wise ; the ablest scholars, the deepest mathematicians, the highest’ 
in rank, and the wealthiest in family, enter the Church without re- 
luctance and without degradation. What is the consequence? In’ 
England, among the higher orders, infidelity will scarcely dare to 
shew its head; whatever shape it may asssume, under what cover 
soever it may shelter itself, it is detected and ee: The vigi- 
lance of the Clergy enables them to mark the first appearance of 
the disease, and their talent to arrest its contagion. The enemies 
of Christianity, unable to cope with its defenders in fair and open 
combat, have retreated from the field; and are now exercising 
their revenge in blackening the characters and undermining the 
influence of their conquerors.’* Letter, &c. P. 30. 


The next charge against our Establishment is the amount 
of its revenues, and the vexatious mode of raising them. 
We make some extracts on this head from the Working 
Clergyman’s Remonstrance. ‘This change of authors is 
introduced merely for the sake of variety—the letter-writer’s 
observations upon the same subject being quite as unanswer- 
. able, and somewhat more detailed. ‘The Remonstrant com- 
mences by an attempt to discover the motives of his oppo- 
nents, and answers his argument in the happiest manner. 


“‘ Perhaps the secret: of this inveterate rancour against the Es., 
tablishment may be that which is well expressed in the Greek 
proverb, | 

Apuds wirovens, was dvip EvAseras. 
‘* When an oak falls, every man scuffies for a faggot.” 


Some great proprietor of coal-mines, may perhaps anticipate with 
conscious delight the auspicious day, 
‘¢ When Troy shall fall, 
« And one prodigious ruin swallow all ;"’ 
when of the slices, which shall be carved out of the patrimony of 
the see of Durham, no inconsiderable share shall be added to his 
own territories; while you, perhaps, may carry to your tent some-. 
thing caiyor rs Qidor rz, an estate or two from some other northern, 
diocese. But you, Sir, well know, even if he has not the wit to 
erceive it, that the spirit of equalization will_make but. one step 
rom the palace to the hall ; and when U ) shall be on fire at, 
Durham, it must be a strong party wall which. will his mae, 
nors and his mines from the conflagration. “ Haslerigg,’’ says 
Mr. D, Israeli, “whom Clarendon terms ‘an absurd bold man,’ 
would have no bishops: but this was not from any want of reve-. 
rence to church-lands, for he heaped for himself such wealth, as 
to have been nick-named “the Bishop of Durham *.” Such are 
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ever the disinterested statesmen who exclaim against the church, 
« Babylon shall be over-throwny” and who look to accomplish in 
their own persons the remainder of the prophecy, which declares 
that “her palaces shall be inhabited only by owls and satyrs,”’ 
Remonstrance, P. 21. 


« The Reviewer asks, “ who can pretend to doubt that religious 
instruction might be afforded far cheaper to the people than in 
either England or Ireland?” He seems to consider that religious 
instruction is a sort of staple commodity, of invariable goodness ; 
and that by a judicious application of the principles of political 
economy, a bargain may be made with the ministers of religion, to 
do the people in theology at so much a head. But you, Sir, 
know perfectly well, that if the instructor be meanly paid, the in- 
struction will fall proportionably in goodness, although the subject 
matter of: instruction may remain the same. I can with ease find 
a tailor who “can afford me my clothes far cheaper” than I am 
accustomed to get them: but if my coat hangs loosely upon me, 
and the seauis give way, and the nap wears off in a week or two, | 
shall not gain by the exchange. I have seen, not long since, an 
advertisement in one of the papers, of a classical tutor, profes- 
sing to teach the Greek language “ according to the method of 
the late Professor Porson” in six lessons, for one guinea. This is 
selling Greek at a much cheaper rate than that at which the pub- 
lic ls and universities can afford it; and upon the réviewer's 
en at omg I suppose we should soon have a “ London Comntercial 

ivinity Company,” who would favour the public with religious 
instruction unadulterated, at the lowest wholesale price. 

** Doubtless many persons are to be found, who will “afford 
religious instruction,” “even at a cheaper rate than the Scotch 
clergy.’” Let proposals be sent in by those who may be disposed 
to farm the religious part of the community, to instruct the nation 
by contract; and you will find either the Ranters, or the Jum- 
pers, or some other species of the genus Holderforth, will offer to 
supply the article at less expense than the present Scotch Kirk. 
The teacher who can make a pulpit before he preaches in it, can 
certainly “afford religious instruction’ at a cheaper rate than 
those who live wholly of the things of the altar: the question is, 
whether such religious instruction be worth purchasing at any rate ? 
What would you have said to the reviewer, if he had asked, as he 
might have done with at least an equal degree of propriety, ‘* Who 
can pretend to doubt that legal advice might be afforded far cheaper 
to the people than it now is in the British dominions?” The Old 
Bailey solicitors, Mr. Harmer and Mr. Isaacs, will give you their 

ion for a bees moderate fee ; yet I apprehend chet the crowd | 
clients will continue to besiege your chambers, even if Mr. 
ae charges three times as much for his commodity as Mr. 
Charles Pearson. Let not common sense and propriety be again 
insulted by a driveller who talks of the most important of all na. 
tional objects in the language of Broker’s Row. I say nothing of 
v 
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his implicd a’sumption, that religious instruction, pe 80 
called, is the whole and only business of the clergy : for if I were 
to speak of the decent solemnization of public worship, and the 
right and due administration of the sacraments, I know not whether 
his own experience would qualify him to comprehend the full force 
of the argument. 

“ The reviewer acknowledges (candid creature!) that “ there 
have been pious men in our church, who instead of making a pro- 
fit of their rich endowments, rather regarded themselves as stew- 
ards for the poor :”? and he quotes the instances of Bishop Burnet, 
and Bishop Butler; to whose names it were easy to add along list 
of others, who have been and still are wing fo of liberality. But 
without descending to particular instances, 1 defy him to mention 
any order or class of men, who expend so large a portion of their 
revenues upon works of piety and charity as the clergy of the 
Church of England. Take from them their possessions, (of which, 
let it be remembered, they have only the usufruct) and divide them 
amongst the gentry or yeomanry of the land, and I will venture to 
predict that the difference will soon be felt and deplored, not only 
. by every charitable institution, but by the poor of almost every 
parish throughout the kingdom. I would not institute invidious 
comparisons; but let the reviewer take the trouble to compare, 
even from the printed reports of public charities, the sums which 
are annually given by the opulent and dignified clergy, with those 
which are contributed by the heads of the law, who enjoy equal 
or larger incomes. Let him then pursue his inquiries into private 
life ; let him ask of the excellent conductors of the Office for sup- 
pressing Mendicity, whether the elergy have been found deficient 
in secret acts of charity? To take one instance out of many, let 
him inquire whether the truly benevolent prelate, whom you, Sir, 
thought fit to beard under the walls of his own palace, ever 
shut his ear, or closed his hand to one wer ar, carer of the 
almost innumerable applicants who daily solicit his bounty? When 
a school was to be awed for the maintenance and education of 
the orphans of the clergy, while one nobleman gave twenty, and 
another ten pounds, the Bishop of Durham gave Thirteen hundred. 
Was that a misapplication of the revenues of the church? would 
any ot the revilers of our order, if the rn of the see of Dut+ 
ham had been transferred to them, have given thirteen hundred 
pounds, or even thirteen? Such instances as thése, and | could 
name many such even in our own times, (some indeed of still 
greater munificence) redeem the Establishment from the a 
which may possibly be inflicted upon it by the parsimotty of a few 
individuals. Take one benefice with an , and it may safely be 
affirmed, that a far greater proportion of the revenues of the church 
is bestowed upon charitable objects, than would be so. if 
they were vested in any other part of the community.” Remon- 
strance, P. 28.. 


From the revenues and the character of the , Mr. 
Brougham’s Reviewer travels to the doctrines of the Church ; 
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and if our readers are so ignorant of-the character of the 
Edinburgh Review as to listen for a single moment to its re- 
marks on Liturgies and doctrines, they may find an admi- 
rable refutation of them in the pamphlets before us. But, 
in truth, such remarks, are unworthy of a serious answer, 
and we pass on to more interesting topics. 

The first of these is the attack upon the Bishop of London, 
the author of which, in spite of the Remonstrant’s allusion, 
we believe to be still unknown. There is nothing in the 
works before us which will induce him to drop his mask. 
With respect to the ridiculous assertion of the Reviewer, 
that Bishop Howley has disappointed the expectation of his 
friends, the Letter-writer says,— 


*‘ When the Reviewer speaks of the “ friends of the Bishop,” 
he little knows perhaps their number and their warmth. There is 
not a worthy and a conscientious Clergyman in the Diocese of 
London, but he is the friend of Bishop Howley. The poorest 
Curate among them would be the first to vindicate the cause and to 
uphold the name of a superior so loved and honoured. This is not 
the language, Sir, either of friendship or adulation; it is the lan- 
guage of the whole Diocese, and of every one in it, whether he 
be clerical or iay, who has had the means of forming a judgment 
upon the character and conduct of the Prelate in question. What- - 
ever dissappointment may have been felt with respect to Bishop 
Howley, has been felt not by the friends, but by the enemies of the 
Church which he adorns. . 

“ Most unfortunate, Sir, have your Edinburgh associates been 
in the man whom they have selected to turn out, as they imagine, 
for the sport and the scorn of their readers. By this most unwise and 
most unwarrantable assault, they have outraged the feelings of the 
best part of the English public, who will not tamely submit to see 
a Prelate, whose piety, learning, and goodness, do honour both to 
the nation and to its Church, run down without provocation and 
without mercy. The next time they think it expedient to bait a 
bishop, advise them, Sir, as they value their own reputation, to be a 


—- more cautious in the selection of their victim.” Letter, &c. 
+ 79. 


On the not less contemptible, and not less laughable cri- 


tique upon his Lordship’s style, the Working Clergyman 
observes,— 


“ The Reviewer's abuse of the Bishop’s style is amusing enou 
when considered as coming from a es ah begins by p de Bet 
‘high station and influence c/aims attention’—and again, ‘ the 
reputation for abilities which he once enjoyed, and which (reputa- 
tion to wit) are supposed to have raised him in the Church, render 
this falling off a somewhat unaccountable phenomenon.’ With 


wal accuracy he talks of ‘ protesting against an intention,’ and 
of a ‘ leaning for the incumbent.’ 
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* This is the gentleman.who says that the Bishop’s C 
‘ abounds in the figure of speech called s/ip-slop/” If he had ever 
read Joseph Andrews, he would have known that slip-slop is some- 
thing quite different from what he supposes. " 

“ The. fact. is, (and I confidently a to every Apes 
critic) that his Lordship’s style is remarkably correct: and ; 
very different from that pert and staccato kind of writing, which 
our periodical journals have of late years réndered too fashionable, 
and which the critic seems to have taken as a model of his own: 
he thinks, perhaps, that a few flaws in grammar or sense, a few 
bold violations of the received Jaws of composition give a spirit 
and raciness to writing: whereas in the polished and classical 
periods of the Bishop, 


per leve severos 
Effundit junctura ungues.’’ Remonstrance, P. 42 


We cannot refrain from quoting the remarks of the same 
writer upon the other charges against the Bishop of London. 


‘“* 1 now approach a subject, which [ hardly know how to treat, 
whether with the indignation which must be excited in every gene- 
rous and candid mind, by insults gratuitously offered to learning, 
piety, and virtue ; or with the contempt and ridicule, which are 
the proper portion of him, who with a mixture of stupidity and,in- 
solence attacks that which is unassailable, and hurls his leaden 
javelin against a shield of adamant. I need not tell you that I 
allude to the attack which has been made upon the character, ta- 
lents, and principles of the present Bishop of London, in the same 
number of the Edinburgh Review, which cantains. the abuse of 
the Bishop and Clergy of Durham, of the Bishop of Peterborough, 
and, by insinuation, of the Bishop of Chester. But there is.one 
very remarkable feature in the case of the first-mentioned prelate, 
which at once shows that there existed, in the breast of some of 
the principal conductors of the Review, a determined purpose of 
traducing and vilifying the character of that excellent man, and 
stamps that determination with the character of personal animosity 
of the bitterest and basest kind, We have not only an unfair and 
disingenuous report of the Bishop’s Charge to his Clergy, prefaced 
by a garbled account of his primary Charge, published eight years 
ago ; but he is a without ceremony before the public, in com- 
pany with the Durham Clergy, and again, with the most unaccoun- 
table violation of propriety and taste, into the article on Mr. 
Canning and Reform. This looks very much as if one head at 
‘east, though not one hand, were concerned in all these articles. 
That on the Durham case was to all appearance written by one of 
your legal friends, in concert with yourself; that on Mr. Cannin 

is, I think, generally believed to be yours, I will tell you why 

sannot persuade myself to be of that opinion.” Remonstrance, P. 35. 


« The Reviewer of his Charge describes the Bishop as having, 
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even in the year 1814, laid down the doctrine “that teaching 
children to read, and enabling them to read whatever religious 
books their parents may put into their hands, is a positive evil ;”’ 
although his lordship, even as quoted by the Reviewer, expressly 
limits his statement of the danger of knowledge to “ knowledge 
disjoined religious instruction.” This was in 1814. You, 
Sir, could hove taught the Reviewer & different lesson, who after a 
jealous examination of the dispositions with which different mem- 
bers of the legislatute viewed the proposed inquiry into the abuse 
of charities, especially of those concerning education, were pleased 
to pronounce the following eulogium upon that distinguished pre- 
late, in the year 1818. 

*** Among the honorary commissioners, we had been led to 
hope that Lord: Lansdowne and the Bishop of London would ap- 
pear. Itis not easy to find two individuals more admirably quali- 
fied for the office, by the union of inflexible integrity with conci- 
lintory temper, and of acute understanding with habits of applica- 
tion to affairs. But I own that in my eyes those distinguished per- 
sons were still further recommended by their avowed disposition 
in favor of the proposed inquiry *,’”’ Yet this is the prelate whom 
the Reviewers stigmatises as “ ‘the enemy, upon principle, of 
whatever inforins and enlightens the poor;’ ’’ the Reviewer him- 
self having cited the Bishop's words, that ‘* ‘in proportion as 
these ndditional energies imparted to the mass of the people’ ’ (by 
the systetiiatic culture of intellect) are under the direction of good 
principles, they will give stability to the government, advance the 
cause of religion and morals, and contribute to the general advan- 
tage.’”’ Could a Christian Bishop speak more strongly in behalf 
of knowledge? Is hé, whose office it is to watch over the religious 
principles of his flock, to suppress all mention of Christian instruc- 
tion, when he is recommending the education of the poor? Is it 
his duty to stand up for the favourite system of the Reviewers, of 
schools for ALL and Religion for Nong? Is it ‘‘ calumniating know- 
ledge,” as this ignorant traducer terms it, to say, that when un- 
der the direction of good principles it does all that could be wish- 
ed? of can any one deny that when it is not under the direction of 
good principles it may do a great deal of harm? Remonstrance, P. $7. 


* Yet the Review calls it “ a monstrous assumption” of the Bish- 
op’s, that ‘the diffusion of knowledge and cultivation of intellect 
may exceed the countervailing powers of religion and morality.” 
1s countervailing then @ stronger word than Loril Bacon’s currective ? 
The Reviewer indeed is pleased to give it the meaning of cownter. 
acting ; which never belonged to it. ‘To countervail (cuntra va- 
fere) is ‘ta be of equal weight or value; and will the Reviewer 
presume te deny that religion and morality are of less weight or 
value than “the diffusion of knowledge ?’’ No person but one who 
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is impenetrably dull, or wilfully blind, can fail to perceive the 
Bishop’s real meaning, which is, that religious and moral instruc- 
tion is necessary, to preserve a due equilibrium in the human mind, 
which, without it, is, to say the least, liable to what Bacon terms 
“‘ ventoaity or swelling ;? and that deism, and atheism itself, are 
the natural results of this intellectual edema, I suppose I need not 
prove even to the Reviewer himself’ Remonstrance, P. 40, 


‘“* It is now, 1 think, perfectly clear, that if I am mistaken in 
supposing the existence of a conspiracy, between the Edinburgh 
Reviewers and the infidel faction, against the Church, there has 
been a eonspiracy between some of those Reviewers themselves 
againnk one of the most exemplary and irreproachable of its rulers. 
The learning and piety, as well as the liberality and conciliatory 
temper of the present Bishop of London, being so notorious, as to 
have commanded the tribute of praise even from yourself, it is im- 
possible to accoufit for the violent and rancorous attack which 

our friends and fellow-labourers have simultaneously made upon 
im, except on the supposition, that having found their system of 
— inuendo, and indefinite calumny, too slow in its operation, 
they have now resolved to take up the ratio ultima of low and un- 
generous patty feeling ; and to exchange the nobler warfare of prin. 
ciples, for the more disreputable hostility of personal abuse. These 
sharp-shooters of the North, driven from the open plains of con- 
troversy behind the stunted underwood, which withers on the soil 
of metaphysics and false quantities, are beginning to pick out the 
ablest amongst those who line the ramparts of our Church; and 
where they discern an opponent, formidable for the very excellen- 
cies which they profess to admire, a living refutation of their ca- 
lumnies, they make him their common mark; like the suitors of 
Penelope, who encourage one another to hurl their spears at once 

against Ulysses, as the most formidable of their adversaries ; 
Tin F Grrwn & niidos, tarhy Srés ys wionow. 
Remonstranca, P, 47. 

Another point upon which the Edinburgh Review and 
“ its most voluminous contributor ” receives a merited casti- 
gation, relates to their praises of the Church of Scotland. Of 
that Church, and its doctrines, and its ministers, and 
its labours, they have been the systematic opponents, openly 
preferring ‘the philosophy of what they term their modern 
Athens, to the old-fashioned Christianity of the Kirk. But 
for the sake of reviling the Church of England, Mr. 
Brougham and his reviewers are suddenly seized with a 
violent affection for Presbyterianism. Such conversions are 
not unprecedented in bim or them. When the Education 
Bill was supported by Dissenters, Mr. Brougham lauded 
them to the skies, and heaped up insult upon insalt on the 
Bishops, the Universities, and the Clergy. Tie boldness of 
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the measure did not ensure its success. The nation took 
part with the Church. The orator saw the necessity of 
changing his ground; extolled the Clergy as warmly as he 
had reviled them, and quizzed his poor friends the Socinians 
and Quakers with as little mercy as he had formerly shewn 
to Bishops and Deans. It has been the same tkeomahian! his 
whole career. ‘To serve the purpose of the present moment, 
he unsays all the declarations of his past life, and asserts his 
belief in new opinions which must be disowned to-morrow, 
in their turn. The Administration which he opposes has 
more than once owed its safety to his violence. if he is ter- 
rible as an enemy, he is not less terrible as a friend. Should 
his rhetorical talents ever place him at the head of a party, 
the country will be dxgcted to greater danger than she has 
encountered since the Revolution. Let us hope that the 
good feeling and good sense of the Whigs will ever retain 

r. Brougham in a subordinate situation. We take leave of 
him in the eloquent language of the writers under review.— 


« An annotator upon the Review in question, has aptly charac- 
terized your Durham speech as ‘ criminative, contemptuous, and 
defying.’ Such are the expressions, not of your adversary, but of 
your associate. It is criminating,indeed, but what charge does it 
substantiate? It is contemptuous; but what has contempt to slo 
with enquiry? It is defying; but where is the danger? It is 
easy, Sir, to be criminative where we know that the defence of 
those whom we accuse will not be heard. It is easy to be con- 
temptuous when we think that insolence will stifle examination. 
It is easy to defy when we are ascertained that no notice can 
be taken of our defiance. Your eloquence, Sir, has been de- 
scribed by the same associate as ‘ terrible ;” and truly, if it fall 
short of the dswérns of a Demosthenes, it is not altogether defi- 
cient in the terrors of a Robespierre. Hitherto, your reign of 
terror has been confined to the tyranny of language; but how 
soon persecution may assume a more substantial form, and words 


pass into things, it would be well for the Laity no less than the 
Clergy to consider.” Letter, &c. P. 8. 


** | am sensible that | owe some apology to the Bishop of Lon- 
don himself, for having presumed to say a word in vindication of a 
character, which a rare union of learning and piety, moderation 
and firmness, a perfect singleness of intention and a truly christian 
meekness, places as far above my commendation, as above the im- 
potent malice of the Edinburgh Review. But I was desirous of 
producing some strong reasons, why you, Sir, who have borne such 
ample and unsolicited testimony to his Lordship’s worth, should no 
longer permit your train of underlings to insult public feeling and 
decency, by a series of calumnies, the discredit of which redounds 
in some measure upon yourself, Your pack is on the wrong scent, 
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and must be taught better manners. ‘Their’s is no “ gallant'chid- 
ing;’’ but the discordant ya ing of mongrel curs, unused to the 
pursuit of nobler game, and far indeed from being 
matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. 

‘«* With regard to yourself, Sir, if the invectives with which you 
assailed the Church and Clergy in your speech at Durham, were 
sincere, or if you have had any share in dishing them, up again, 
with a fresh spice of malignity, in the Edinburgh Review, what. can 
4: say of you, after your deliberate panegyric upon both, except 

is ? 

His own opinion was his law: i’the presence 
He would say untruths ; and be ever double 


Both in his words and meaning: He was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful,” 


Remonstrance, P. 49. 


Our limits will not permit us to extract the passages in 
which the Edinburgh Reviewers are convicted of having 
applied to the Scotch Clergy expressions more contemptuous 
than any with which the English Clergy are vow honoured ; 
nor others from which it appears that they could speak of the 
Church of England, when it suited their purpose, in the most 
respectful and flattering terms. But we cannot refrain from 
adverting to one or two parts of the article on the Durham 
Case, which have been passed over by Mr. Brougham’s Cor- 
begpnesents. | 

he author or authors of that invective lay great stress 
upon the opinions of Bishop Watson and Dr. Paley, both of 
whom they pronounce to be zealous Churchmen, and the 
latter of an orthodoxy never questioned. The assertions are 
_ notoriously false. The sound churchmanship and orthodox 
of both these celebrated men ‘were questioned by three- 
fourths of their brethren. Whether the suspicion was just 
or unjust we do not pretend to decide, but its existence is 
denied by the Reviewer with a hardihood which is above all 
raise. 
: The acrimonious wit of Dean Swift is forced into the anti- 
episcopal cause, and under circumstances which convince 
us that even in the council-chamber of Mr. Jeffrey and Mr. 
Brougham there are instances of gross carelessness, inad- 
vertence, and stupidity, Swift is represented as abstaining 
from an attack upon the Bishops on all occasions save one ; 
on that one it is admitted that he was.under the influence of 
* pique,” and yet what was said by such a man as Swift “ in 
a moment of pique” is represented as his real, opinion, 
though it was canna in opposition to the whole tenour,of 
‘bis long fearless, and bitter political and literary career! ! 
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We are favoured also with a quotation from Barke’s 
speech in support of the Bill for quieting the dormant claims 
ofthe Church. We transcribe the whole passage, from the 
tenth volame of his works, presuming that the portion of it 
printed in Italics is not to be found in the Reviewer's copy. 


“ I do not mean any thing against the Church, her dignities, her 
honours, or her possessions. 1 SHOULD WISH EVEN TO ENLARGE 
THEM ALL—not that the Church of England is incompetently en- 
dowed. This is to take nothing from her but the power of making 
herself odious. If she be secure herself, she can have no objection to 
the security of others. For I Hope SHE IS SECURE FROM LAY- 
BIGOTRY, AND ANTI-PRIESTCRAFT — FOR CERTAINLY SUCH 
THINGS THERE ARE. I heartily wish to see the Church secure in 
such possessions as will not only enable her ministers to preach the 
Gospel with ease, but of such a kind as will enable them to preach it 
with its full effect ; so that the Pastor shall not have the inauspicious 
Seems of a tax-gatherer ; such a maintenance as is compati- 
ble with the civil prosperity and improvement of their country.” 


But perhaps the most surprising piece of assurance in the 
whole namber is the extract from Milton, with which the 
Durham Case concludes. The Remonstrant has truly said, 
that as Milton was writing against Episcopacy, it is idle to | 
consider him an impartial witness. He might bave added, 
that the adoption of Milton’s sublime Prayer to the Tri- 
personal Godhead by the Edinburgh Reviewers is a profana- 
tion little short of blasphemy. That their folly may be as 
conspicuous as their impiety, they propose to cure the 
Church’s wounds by the very medicines which have destroyed 
her once already. Their extract is taken from a Tract which 
Milton put forth in 1641, and which contributed to the pro- 
duction of the subsequent troubles. Under the influence of an 
anti-popish ague (for the dangers of Popery were the great 
burden of his song) the poet pleads hard for the destraction 
of Episcopacy, for the popular election of the Clergy, for 
the abolition of tithes, and for the establishment of a Na- _ 
tional Synod upon the Presbyterian model. And the con- 
clusion of a long argument which, in spite of its gross falsi- 
fication of history, the wit and eloquence:of the writer induce 
us still to read, is contained in the following passage—a 

immediately preceding the prayet extracted by the 

viewer: ‘* Were it such an incurable mischief to make a 
litle trial what all this would do to the flourishing and grow- 
ing ap of Christ’s mystical bedy?” The 's wish was 
more than granted: animated by his invectives, the Parlia- 
meut made a greai trial of the plan which he recommended 
for their adoption. The result was, the overthrow of the 
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Church, and the ruin of its ministers; the destructon of the 
Monarchy, and the murder of the Monarch! Was it not 
rather indiscreet in Mr. Brougham’s encomiast te recall 
these facts to our recollection? Does he helieve that the 
event of another little trial wiil be desired by bis readers, or 
is he merely guilty of pilfering a libel under the pretence 
that it is a prayer? Whatever his intention may have been, 
we believe that his imprudent violence will prevent its ac- 
complishment. He has opened his fire by declaring that the 
prosecution of a Durham Printer has excited a controversy 
vat of which the Church must inevitably retreat with dimi- 
nished credit. But in another part of his article he stum- 
bles upon an assertion which is considerably nearer the truth, 
namely, that the attack upon the Clergy by Messrs. Brougham, 
Williams, Jeffrey, and Co, ‘‘ has excited the liveliest feelings 
in all parts of the neighbouring kingdom, and is calculated to 
produce effects probably as little in the contemplation as 
they may be to the liking of its promoters.” If this sen- 
tence be involved and awkward, the blame must be cast upon 
the fastidious northern critics, If it be just, and in one sense 
its justice is indisputable, it deserves to be cherished by its 
elegant fabricators as a proof that they have not written fifty 
pages of ‘ clerical abuse’ without stumbling upon one word of 
truth. 


Art. IX. Essays on Subjects of Important Enquiry, in 
Metaphysics, Morals and Religion ; accompanied by Re- 
ferences to Passages in numerous Authors, illustrative o 
the same. By the late Isaac Hawkins Browne, Esq. 8vo. 
pp- 628. 15s. Cadell. 1822. 


THE appearance of this posthumous work, serves to remind 
us of the gradual, but important alteration, which is taking 

lace in English society. The author, the late Mr. Hawkins 

rowne, belonged to a class which has already become 
scarce, and which will soon be altogether extinct. He sat 
in parliament for nearly thirty years, as an independent 
couutry gentleman. During the whole of that time he devoted 
himself to the various daties of the senate, and was accus- 
tomed to take a part in the most important discussions. His 

ivate life, was that of a scholar and a Christian, whose 
ee is employed in extensive reading and profitable medi- 
tation, and who.is not unwilling to communicate. the results 
of his study. We do not say that it is possible or desirable 
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to convert all modern senators into men of this description ; 
but when we observe the different characters which most of 
them assume, we cannot take leave of the old school, without 
feelings of regret and alarm. 

If a young man of birth and fortune obtains a seat in the 
House of Commons, and wishes, without entangling himself 
in the trammels of party, to make use of his understanding 
and activity, the chances are, that he will go astray. He 
will be tempted to put himself forward in all causes, and 
upon all occasions, to become vice-president and orator to 
five hundred institutions ; to be a police man, or a corn-law 
man, or a Lanurk man, ora road man. He will move for a 
committee of the honourable house, and treat his constituents 
and correspondents with a journey to town at the public ex- 
pence, for the sake of proving that there may be smoke with- 
out fire, or fire without smoke, plague without infection, or 
infection without plague. Much curious informationmay be 
procured in this manner, and some real improvements intro- 
daced into the management of public business. But will the 
system tend to strengthen and elevate the minds of our states- 
men! Will it enable or prepare them to take a comprehen- 
sive view of the interests of their country, or the duty. of its . 
children? Will it recruit the senatorial ranks with English 
gentlemen of the old stamp, well versed in the history of 
their native land; firmly attached to its institutions, and 
incapable of consenting to remove its land-marks ? It would 
be difficult and hazardous to answer in the affirmative. Con- 
stitutional questions are now discussed, after a different 
fashion from that which prevailed in days of yore. There is 
not the same disposition to reason, or to act upon fixed 
principles. ‘There is not the same reliance upon the tried 
wisdom of preceding generations. There is more affectation 
of science, more smattering and smartness, and, of course, 
more presumption and more ignorance. Unless there be a 
certain number of persons of solid judgment and long ex- 
perience, who are listened to upon great occasions with 
deference—the political vessel is deficient in ballast. Such 
deficiency may be expected to arise from too great an 
extension of the present system. And we shall sincerely 
rejoice at its abandonment. The return of our country 
gentlemen to old pursuits and old studies, will be advan- 
tageous to every class of society. It may diminish their 

resent means of making a noise, or cutting a figure; but it 
will enable them to do permanent good to their country and 
their fellew-oreatares. ? he 

To return to the volume before us.: - It consists of fiveand 
8 
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twenty essays, on the most important religious and moral 
subjects.—Reason; The Passions; Free Agency; Society; 
Moral Obligation’; Virtue; Vice; The Being of God 
The Incommunicable Attributes of God; The Moral Attri- 
butes of God; the Wisdom of God; the Power of God; 
the Moral Government of God ; Infidelity; Religion; En- 
thusiasm; Superstition; Prayer; A State of Trial; The 
Reward of Virtue ; The Punishment of Vice; Providence ; 
The Immateriality of the Soul; The Immortality of the Soul; 
The Evidences of the Christian Revelation. The Author 
informs us in his Preface, that the arrangement was formed 
many years ago, and that he was led in the course of his 
reading upon theology and moral philosophy, to transcribe 
those passages which appeared to throw a material light 
upon the subjects he intended to discass. He did so with 
the hope of entering fully into all those points ; but having 
no leisure for the accomplishment of so great a work, and 
unwilling that his labour should be entirely lost, he drew u 
a short essay on each of the forementioned subjects, as an 
introduction to that extensive enquiry which the references 
suggest, and may produce. These essays, and these refer- 
ences, are comprised in the present work. The latter are 
divided into eleven periods, occupying a space of two or 
three years each, during which they were collected. Some 
idea may be given of their .author’s industry and perseve- 
rance, by stating, that the references occupy at least a third 
of the book, and send us to specified parts of the writings 
of.two or three hundred voluminous authors: We do not see 
the advantage or propriety of retaining the division into 
periods. ‘The reader cannot easily divest himself of the 
notion, that these divisions relate to the subject matter of 
the essays. And the fact that they are only governed by 
the time at which Mr. Browne happened to peruse ‘this or 
that volume, is continually overlooked. If any divisions liad 
been retained, they should have followed either the different 
parts of each head of enquiry, or the different subjects of 
which the authors treat. The latter strikes us as the pre- 
ferable plan. The theological, the moral, the metaphysical, 
the historical writers might have been separately classed, 
and afterwards subdivided into ancient and- modern, Christian. 
aud heathen, domestic and foreign, or any other siniilar: 
divisions. | jes is dteedt 
We shall farnish the reader with extracts from the essays’ 
on Infidelity, and on the Reward of Virtue, which will enable 
him to form:a fair opinion ‘of: the general contents of the’ 
volume, ae es Pe ey ee 
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*“ It has beer contended, that we are quite passive in our 
belief, therefore infidelity canmet be criminal ; and that the human 
mind is so differently framed, that the same evidence which con- 
vinces one wan has no effect upon another, Both these theories 
are unfounded, or supported by false principles. ‘The former sup- 
por that we are not free agents in our thoughts, whatever we may 

in our words and actions. ‘The latter ont pes that mind in 
every rational being is not the same, but capable of a diversity de- 
structive of its very essence. This is a position which would lead 
to universal scepticism. Upon the same principle, that we are 
supposed passive in our belief, we “a imagine ourselves passive in 
all moral and social virtues. It is difficult, I allow, to conquer an 
inveterate prejudice, especially the prejudices which pride and _k- 
centiousness indulge against religion ; but not more difficult than to 
subdue an inordinate passion. The fastidious declare that they 
find it impossible to sympathize with any man, The capricious and 
conceited feel an invincible reluctance to accommodate them. 
selves to company they dispise, or ta enjoy that saciety into which 
they must naturally fall; but are these difficulties, or these impos- 
sibilities, as we fondly call them, pleas, which any wise or good 
man will allow, for the violation of every duty which benevolence, 
gratitude, or natural affection Necks Can the misanthrope or 
the infidel plead an insuperable necessity at the tribunal of an om- 
niscient judge, who knows the free agency he has bestowed upon ° 
man, and the responsibility flowing from it? Every truth, when it 
is brought before the mind, becomes self-evident, and must be uni- 
versally received. But the difficulty consists in bringing truths 

mee 8 before the mind, when they are not evident at first sight. 
No religious truth is evident at first sight; it must, therefore. be 
brought before the mind by some voluntary exertion-of the intel- 
lectual agent, that is, of the being who contemplates it. No in- 
structor can teach a pupil, without some active energy of the pupil's 
own miod, It is, therefore, in our power to refuse to make this ex- 
ertion, and if we do not decline the effort altogether, the intense- 
ness Or remission of it, the time we employ in it, all depends upon 
ourselves. As ignorance depresses us in the moral intellectual 
scale, so we raise ourselves, not only in the moral and intellectual, 
but in the religious scale of being, c all the conviction which we 
are enabled, through our own voluntary exertions, to obtain of di- 
vine truth. I am ready to acknowledge, that we cannot investigate 
the truth of any theolo;ical position, nor have it properly preseut- 
ed to the mind, if there is a great deficiency of natural capacity, 
or education, or learning, or leisure; but these advantages are not 
uired in an eminent degree, if we confine our examination to the 
fundamental doctrines of nat ural or revealed religion. These qualifiea- 
tions become chiefly necessary, when some subtlety of human inven - 
tion, supported by sophistry is to be exploded; or when we enquire 
into the true interpretation of a particular passage in scripture ; or 
when we attempt to explore the regions of eternity and immensity, 
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or the nature of that Being who, in his full perfection, is incompre- 
hensible to every created mind, _1f, however, in. our inquiries after 
divine truth, we are properly sensible of our defects, whatever is 
wanting in knowledge or ability will be supplied by an humble and 
a docile temper, and our right of private judgment will be best 
exerted in the choice of an enlightened guide. Although we ad- 
vance towards perfection, and gradually ascend according to the 
number of true propositions which we believe, if we act corre- 
spondently to them, yet we shall not, at the day of judgment, be 
rewarded or punished exactly in this proportion ; for the number of 
true propositions, which we believe, depends upon a variety of un- 
avoidable circumstances. Our reward or ishment will . be 
awarded in conformity with our laudable diligence or culpable 
neglect’”’ P, 336. 

“ If self.satisfaction proceeds from adulation and vanity, it is.of 
a very shadowy and fluctuating nature ; liable to be overthrown by 
every wind of popular fame; dependent upon the breath of man; 
subject every hour to innumerable mortifications, and always re 
lated by the flow or depression of animal spirits. But ifit proceeds 
from a real knowledge of moral truth, and of our own hearts, 
it is the habitual consciousness of virtue, which we cannot have 
without the possession of it. : 

‘“* Nor will our sense of deficiency impair this satisfaction, if we 
are assured of our sincete endeavours to conquer every bad pro- 
pensity, and to make a daily progress in virtue. The more earnest 
these endeavours are,.and the.greater the.success of them, the 
higher will be our enjoyment, and the more perfect our morality. 
When there is a particular danger of acting wrong, a firm reso- 
lution constantly opposed to that danger, is a continued act of 
virtue. Vicious indulgencies deprave, virtuous self-government 
improves, the inward constitution and character ; and by raising us 
to a greater eminence in the moral scale, renders us more capable 
of self-satisfaction. The more accurate, the more colargeds the 
more elevated our conceptions of duty are, the happier we shall be, 
if we act according to our knowledge of what is right. Duty and 
happiness are inseparable from virtue ; the former as the principle, 
the latter the result ; the former the guide, the latter the reward. 
A bad mind is the sorest adversity which can befall us; for in the 
most accumulated distress, the comfort of a good conscience will afford 
a pleasure, far beyond any delightful sensations which prosperity the 
most unbounded, without a good conscience, can bestow. The 
want of this true.principle of self-satisfaction renders all pleasures 
insipid, if we partake.of them; at the same time that they become 
necessary to dispel our mental gloom, and we eannot endure the 
calamity which their deprivation inflicts. We cannot bear their ab- 
sence, yet have no enjoyment-of them when present. I acknow- 
ledge, that self-satisfaction, though arising from the most frivolous 
fancies and absurd pretensions, will furnish some transient gratifi- 

vor. xix. MaRcH, 1823. 
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cation. The very madman is happy while he thinks himself a 
king; but the happniess, which se f-satisfaction produces, the 
ce of mind which it creates, must be in proportion to the 
solidity of the foundation upon which it stands. ‘The firm and im- 
regnable rock, which alone can afford it an adequate support, is 
the full conviction, that we have brought no calamities upon 
ourselves, and that our conduct has always been directed to the 
wisest and best ends; and that to obtain these ends we have been 
diligent in prayer, and have used all the lawful means which it has 
been in our power to exert.” P. 474. 


_If this work does not become as extensively popular, as it 
is unquestionably and highly useful, the circumstance must 
be attributed to the following facts. The style and matter 
throughout the volume are sensible rather than brilliant—and 
a pure mind, a correct judgment, and an unwearied in- 
dustry, are more conspicuous than originality, or philosophical 
free-thinking. The author sustains the character of a 
Christian, a Churchman, and a Patriot—and though the com- 
position of such a work must be more beneficial than the 
erusal of it, yet no man will rise from a perusal of these 
ys, without feeling that he has derived pleasure and in- 
struction from the occupation. | 


Art. X. Some Ancient Christmas Carols, with the Tunes 
to which they were formerly sung in the West of Eng- 
land. Collected by Davies Gilbert, F.R.S. F.A.S. &c. 
8vo. pp. 36. Nichols and Son. 1822. 


OUR readers will probably feel the same curiosity respectin 

this little publication which was excited in sar’ dat mind 
when its appearance was announced. We cannot pretend 
to say that the appetite has been completely gratified ; for 
we expected a larger and more valuable collection than that 
with which Mr. Davies Gilbert has furnished us. But he is 
entitled to our thanks even for the present scanty list ; and this 
example ma probably induce the inhabitants of other parts 
of the island, skilled in antiquarian and religious lore, to 
do for their —— neighbourhoods what Mr. Gilbert 
has done for the est ; and such publications will have their 
admirers in every circle. In the midland counties we have 
heard carols quite as remarkable as any now before us. The 
history of Lazarus and Dives, particularly occurs to us, 
and we should be glad to see a correct copy of that poem. 
It describes the merits and fortunes of the heroes at great 
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length; and concludes to the best of our recollection with 
informing Dives 


‘* That there is a seat prepared for him 
Upon a serpent’s knee.” 


The ballads printed by Mr. Gilbert are exclusively Ohrist- 
mas Carols. Those to which we allude were always sung 
by the mummers at Christmas, but had no specific connec- 
tion with that festival. The whole of our Author's Preface 


and Postscript are curious; and so is the poetry which we 
are about to transcrjbe. They lead to serious reflections 
upon the altered state of a peasantry which once was 
contented and ignorant; but is now partaking largely of 
the tree of knowledge; and tasting both its sweet and 


bitter fruits. 


“ The following Carols or Christmas Songs were chanted to the 
tunes accompanying them, in churches on Christmas day, and in 
private houses on Christmas eve, throughout the West of Eng- 
land, up to the Jatter part of the late century. 

“The Editor is desirous of preserving them in their actual 
forms, however distorted by false grammar or by obscurities, as 
specimens of times now passed away, and of religious feelings su- 
perseded by others of a different cast.. He is anxious also to pre- 
serve them on account of the delight. they afforded him in his 
childhood ; when the festivities of Christmas.eve were anticipated 
by many days of preparation, and prolonged through several weeks 
by repetition and remembrances. | 

«« Christmas-day, like every other great festival, has prefixed to 
it in the calendar a vigil or fast; and in Catholic countries mass 
is still celebrated at midnight after Christmas.eve, when austeri- 
ties cease, and rejoicings of all kinds succeed. Shadows of these 
customs were, till very lately, preserved in the Protestant West 
of England, The day of Christmas eve was passed in an ordi- 
nary manner ; but at seven or eight o’clock in the evening, cakes 
were drawn hot from the oven; cyder or beer exhilarated the spi- 
rits in every house; and the singing of carols was continued late 
into the night. On Christmas-day these carols took the place of 
psalms in all the churches, especia lly at afterhoon service, the 
whole congregation joining ;and at the end it was usual for the 
parish clerk to declare, in a loud voice, his wishes for a merry 
Christmas a happy new year to all the parishioners 

“ None of the sports or gambols, so frequently practised on sub- 
sequent days, ever mixed themselves with the religious obser- 
vances of Christmas-eve. Two of the sports most used in Corn- 
wall were, the one, a metrical play, exhibiting the successful pow. 
ers of St. George exertell _, a Mahometan adversary; the 
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other a less dignified representation of some transactions at a 
market or fair. 

«< In the first, Saint George enters accoutred with complete ar- 
mour, and exclaims, 


“* Here come I Saint George, 
That valiant champion bold, 

And with my sword and spear, 
I’ve won three crowns of gold. 


“«« T slew the ry he 

And brought him to the slaughter, 
By which I gained fair Sabra, 

The King of Egypt’s daughter.” 


« The Pagan enters. 


‘“« Here come I the Turkish knight, 
Come from the Turkish land to fight, 
NE a aa ee Wa ks hie PA, 

* * @ #® © # ® bold, 
And if your blood is hot, 
I soon will make it cold.”’ 


“ They fight, the Turkish knight falls, and rising on one knee, 


* Oh! pardon me St. George mae 
Oh! pardon me, I crave, 

Oh! give me but my life, 
And I will be thy slave.’ 


“ Saint George, however, again strikes him down; but imme. 
diately relenting, calls out 


“* Is there no doctor to be found, 
To cure a deep and deadly wound.” 


** A doctor enters,. declaring that he has a ‘small phial filled 
with the juice of some particular plant, capable of recalling any 
one to life; he tries, however, and fails: when Saint George 
kills him, enraged by his want of success. Soon after this the 
Turkish knight appears perfectly well ; and having been fully con. 
vinced of his errors by the strength of Saint George’s arm, he 
becomes a Christian, and the scene closes. 

** The fair or market usually followed, as a farce. Several per- 
sons arranged on benches were sometimes supposed to sell corn ; 
and one applying to each seller in his turn inquired the price, using 
a set form of words, to be answered in 2 corresponding man- 
ner. If any error were committed, a grave personage was in- 
troduced with much ceremony, tesquely attired, and pro- 
vided with a large stick; who, r stipulating for some ludi- 
crous reward, such as a gallon of inodn fight, proceeded to shoe 
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the untamed colt, by striking the person in error on the sole of 
the foot. 

‘‘ For an ample account of various customs and ceremonies 
ractised at Christmas in former periods, the reader is referred to 
rand’s ‘ Observations on Popular Antiquities,’ edited by Henry 

Ellis, F.R.S. and Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, two 
vols. 4to. and to ‘ The Clavis Calendaria, by John Brady,’ two 
vols. 8vo. In each of these works will be found a very curious 
dissertation on the word yule ; the name of a Pagan festival, which 
has passed into most European languages, to denominate Christ-_ 
mas. The French noel is obviously derived from this word, and 
—_ corrupted into ‘ Now well,’ when it forms a Lah fa the 
chorus in the fourth carol; and perhaps indicates the whole to be 
a translation.” : ¥. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the preceding page was printed, a friend has pointed out 
to me what is said under the word nouel or noel, in ‘ Dictionnaire 
Ktymologique de la Langue Francoise, par M. Menage.’ 

‘** Le Mot de Nouel étoit autrefois un mot de rejouissance ; on 
le crioit dans toutes les fétes et solennités publiques. 

‘* Martial de Paris, 4 l’entrée du Roy Charles VII, dans Ver- 


neuil : 


“ Ce jour vint le Roy a Verveuil, 
Od il fut receu 4 grand joye 
Du peuple joyeaux a merveil, 
En criant Noel par la voye.”’ 


CAROL III. 


I. 


‘«« A virgin most pure, as the prophets do tell, 
Hath brought forth a baby as it hath befell, 
To be our Redeemer from death, hell, and sin, 


Which Adam’s transgression had wrapped us in. 
“ CHORUS. 


«© Aye, and therefore be you merry, ' 
Rejoice and be you merry ; 
Set sorrows aside, 
Christ Jesus our Saviour was born on this tide. 


il. 


‘In Bethlehem in Jewry a city there was, 
Where Joseph and Mary together did pass, 
And there to be taxed with many one more, 
For Casar commanded the same should be so. 
Aye, and therefore, &c. 
8 






























































































































“« But when they had entered the city so fair, 

A number of people so mighty was there ; 

h and Mary whose substance was small, 
in the inn there no lodging at all. 

Aye, and 


That J 
Could 


“ Then were they 


But against 


Ill. 


IV. 


constrain’d in a stable to lye, 
Where horses and asses they us'd for to tie ; 

Their lodging so simple they took it no scorn, 

e next morning our Saviour was born. 
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erefore, &c. 


Aye, and therefore, &c. 


V 


The King of all kings to this world being brought, 
Small store of fine linen to wrap him was sought ; 
And when she had swaddled her young son so sweet, 


Within an ox manger she laid him to sleep. 


* Then God sent an angel from heaven so high, 
To certain P 


And bade 


Aye, and therefore, &c. 


VI. 


oor shepherds in fields where they lye, 
em no longer in sorrow to stay, 


Because that our Saviour was born on this day. 
Aye, and therefore, &c. 


“ Then presently after the shepherds did spy, 


VII. 


A number of angels that stood in the sky, 
They joyfully talked and pee did sing, 
To God be all glory our heave 


** CHORUS. 


y King. 


“ Aye, and therefore be you merry, 
Rejoice and be you merry ; 


Set sorrows aside, 
Christ Jesus our Saviour was born on this tide. 


ciety for 1821. 


4 18. 


Art. XI. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal So- 

Parts I. and II. 

Papers on Anatomy Physiology and Natural History. 
Papers on Chemistry. 


Tue whole of the Royal Society’s Transactions for the year 
1821, are now before the public. The papers are numerous 
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and form a full volume. ‘The general aspect of the progress 
of discovery as exhibited in these records is such as to 
excite much interest; and the Royal Society under its new 
President seems to be continuing its labours in a degree fully 
equal to the. diligence and success displayed at any former 
period, We have already noticed one set of ‘very important 
discoveries, which greatly add to the high distinction already 


‘attending the name of Davy, and mark the present volume of 


the Transactions with peculiar interest. In relation to this 


‘subject, we ray Raasht that this volume contains a notice, 


stating, that the President and Council adjudged the medal on 
Sir Godfrey Copley’s donation for the year 1820, to Professor 
John Christian CErsted, of Copenhagen, for his electro-mag- 
netic discoveries ; and it would have added greatly to the 
value and interest of the volume, had it been enriched by an 
account of that philosopher's discoveries. 

As we have already occupied some space in our late 
numbers in the examination of some parts of the volume before 
us, we propose at present, briefly to enumerate the subjects 
of the several papers under their respective departments ; 
going more into detail with those of more peculiar import- 
ance, beginning with the departments of physiology and 
chemistry. 

On subjects of anatomy, physiology and natural history, we 
have many able papers to present to the notice of our readers. 

No. 1. On the black rete Mucosum of the Negro, being a 
defence against the scorching effects of the sun's rays. ‘By 
Sir Everard Home, Bart. F.R.S. 

This paper contains some simple experiments made by com- 
paring the effect of heat radiating from the sun, in producing 
the sensation of scorching, with that of heat intercepted by 
an absorbing substance. 

In one instance a thermometer placed on the naked hand, 
rose to 98° in the sun, and a scorching pain was experienced ; 
whilst on the other hand a thermometer placed under a piece 
of black cloth, rose to 106° without the slightest pain en- 
suing. 

Kpixte'e hand exposed to a temperature of 100° in the 
sun for ten minutes felt no pain whatever. 

Several other experiments of a similar nature were made, 
from all which Sir E. Home deduces the following conclu- 


sion. 


“ From these experiments, it is evident that the power of the 
sun’s rays to scorch the skin of animals is destroyed when applied 
to a black surface, although the absolute heat, in consequence of 
the absorption of the rays is greater. 
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“ The same wise providence which has given se extraordinary 
a provision’ to the negro*for the defence of his skin, while livin 
within the tropics, has extended it to the bottom of the eye, which 


would suffer in a — or less degree when exposed to strong 
light ; the retina, its transparency allowing it to pass without 


injury. The nigrum pigmentum is not necessary for vision, but is 
aa only a defence against strong light.” 


Several instances are mentioned in support of the last as- 
sertion. Among them we learn that the owl, which never 
sees the sun, has no nigram pigmentum; in Negroes it is 
darker than in Europeans; and in ‘animals exposed to the 
sun, darker than in those not so exposed. 

The author concludes by saying that he has merely stated 
facts; but that Sir H. Davy explained them by saying that 
the radiant heat in the sun’s rays was absorbed by the black 
surface, and converted into sensible heat. A distinction of 
considerable importance in studying the nature of heat; it 
being found to possess different properties when (if we may 
be allowed the expression) at rest, and when in motion. 


Nos. 2 and 3, are short notices of a singalar fact in natural 
historv. 


No.8, is by Dr. J. Davy, on some points in the physiology 
of the genus oon. 

No. 5. The Croonian lecture. Microscopical observations 
on the following subjects. On the Brain and Nerves ; 
showing that the materials of which they are composed exist 
in the blood. On the discovery of valves in the branches of 
the vas breve lying between the villous and muscular coats of 
the stomach. On the structure of the Spleen. By Sir 
Everard Home, Bart., V.P.R.S. 

The information which Sir E. Home has been enabled to 
obtain on these subjects is owing to the great perfection to 
which microscopical observation has been carried by Mr. 
Bauer. The most important feature of these discoveries, con- 
sists in the knowledge obtained of the existence of a transpa- 
rent elastic mucus, soluble in water; which serves to unite in 
rows small colourless globules, from 5,'55, to ges, part of an 
inch in diameter: thus forming them into fibres: bundles of 
these fibres constitute the structure of the nerves, and the 
brain is found to contain the same globules united by the 
elastic mucus, The transparency and solubility of this mucus, 
Sir E. Home thinks will accoant for its not having been 
hitherto noticed. There is found to be some difference in 
the prevalent size of the globules in the different parts of the 
brain. In general terms it may be said that the smaller 
sized globules prevail most in the outer parts.of the brain, 
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and the larger in the interior. The proportion also of the 
mucus to the quantity of globules, is greater, and its con- 
sistence less tenacious in the outward or cortical part of the 
brain, than in the medullary or inward part. 

Every part of the brain is supplied with ‘minute blood 
vessels. ‘These are found traversing the cortical part in 
very delicate ramifications. In the medullary substance they 
are larger. The veins are of smaller diameter than the arte- 
ries, and are furnished with numerous valves. This circum- 
stance, Sir E. Home thinks, explains why there are no ab- 
sorbents in this organ; these veins perform that office by 
means of their valves ; and carry the absorbed matter into 
the superior longitudinal sinus ; which seems to be more of a 
reservoir than a vein, and is found to contain decomposed 
colouring matter besides blood. 

These investigations are intermixed with some very hypo- 
thetical considerations which we will not notice, but proceed 
to mention the progress of these researches, in tracing the 
presence of the soluble transparent mucus through all the 
brain and nerves as the medium by which the globules are 
connected together ; and lastly the same substance was found 
to be an important constituent in the blood, and the medium 
by which the colouring matter is attached to the surface of 
the red globules. Thus terminates the first object of these 
enquiries. ‘The second was one in some measure connected 
with the first, having been suggested by the discovery of the 
absorbent system of the brain, which led Sir E. Home to 
conjecture that there might be some similar provision for 
carrying off the fluids taken into the stomach whenever the 
quantity or quality interfered with the process of digestion. 
He had ascertained that some fluids were so carried off ; and 
by Mr. Bauer’s means he was enabled to demonstrate ves- 
sels in the coats of the stomach, and to give strong collateral 
evidence of their acting as absorbents. And it immediately 
suggested itself that this was the use of the branches of the 
vas breve in a situation well supplied with other blood 
vessels. Into the detail of the investigation we cannot enter, 
as they cannot be understood without the beautiful plates 
which acompany the paper. A similar remark will apply to 
the author’s examination of the spleen; of which we will only 
give the conclading inference : 

“‘ The spleen from this mechanism appears to be a reservoir 
for the superabundant serum, lymph globules, soluble mucus, and 
colouring matter, carriéd into the circulation immediately after the 
process of digestion is completed.”’ : 


No. 12. A further account of fossil bones discovered in 
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caverns inclosed in the lime stone stocks at Plymouth. By 
Joseph Whidbey, Esq. : 

Sir E, Home has added' an anatomical description of the 
different bones, &c. 

No. 18. (Part. II.) An account of the. skeletons of the 
Dugong, two-horned Rhinoceros, and Tapir of Sumatra, 
sent to England by Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, Governor 
of Bencoolen. By Sir Everard Home, Bart. V.P.R.S. 

This paper is for the most part confined to anatomical 
details. We will only extract one part, which is interesting, 
as shewing several beautiful instances of provision for the 
habits and functions of the animal, in its structure. 

The bones of the skeleton give a form very different from 
what is met with in the whale tribe. The middle part of the 
back is the highest point in the water: and the lungs are 
extended to great length on the two sides, close to the spine, 
so that they furnish the means of the animal becoming buoyant, 
and when no exertion is made, the body will naturally float 
in an horizontal posture. 

When we consider that this animal is the only one yet 
known, that grazes at the bottom of the sea, (if the expres- 
sion may be allowed,) and is not supported on four legs; we 
must admit that it will require a particular mode of balancifg 
its body over the weeds upon which it feeds. 

The Hippopotamus which uses the same kind of food, sup- 
pre itself under water by the strength of its limbs; and the 

ugong, as a compensation for not being able to support 
its body on the ground, (having only two short arms or fins,) 
bas this means of suspending itself in the sea, peculiar to 
itself. ‘The peculiarity of its position explains the form of 
the jaws, which are bent down at an angle with the skull, 
this new mode of floating, when compared with that of other 
sea animals, makes a beautiful variety. The Balena Mys- 
ticetus, which catches its prey at great depths, is surrounded 
by blabber, not unlike a cork jacket. The Spermaceti Whale, 
whose prey is not so far removed from the surface, has the 
mass of spermaceti in a bony concavity on the skall. The 
shark has the liver loaded with oil, nearly in the same relative 
situation as the lungs of the Dugong. 

The rest of the paper consists of anatomical descriptions 
of the Rhinoceros and Tapir. The whole is illustrated by 
several plates of the Dugong and the other animals, as also 
of their skeletons and various parts of their anatomy, for the 
original specimens of which we are indebted to the industry 


and zeal in collecting subjects of natural history, which are 
so conspicuous in Sir T. S. Raffles. 
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No. 21. Is entirely of a surgical nature: detailing the 
case of a very elaborate and skilful operation, performed by 
Mr. Earle, by which a portion of the arethra, which had been 
destroyed, was replaced by a canal, formed by’ gradually 
supplying the deficiency, by portions of the adjacent inte- 
guments. 

No. 26. On the peculiarities that distinguish the Manatee 
of the West Indies, from the Dugong of the East Indian 
seas. By Sir Everard Home, Bart. V.P.R.S. 

« ‘The Manatee differs in its external form from the Dugong, 
the tail being much broader, and the ribs having greater lateral 
extension. As this animal feeds upon the plants that grow 
at the mouths of great rivers, and the Dugong upon those 
met with in the -shallows of the sea, this difference of form 
will make it more buoyant, and better fitted to float in fresh 
water: while its habits of life place it between the Dugong 

and Hippopotamus. The accountis illustrated with plates. 

' No. D8. On the Nerves: giving an account of some expe- 
riments on their structure and functions, which lead to a 
new arrangement of the system. By Charles Bell, Esq. 

This is an elaborate and interesting paper, ona branch of 
physiological science, the most important, and at the same time 
hitherto the most obscure, but which the author of these 
researches conceives has now assumed a new character: the 
intricacies of the nervous system have been unravelled, and 
the peculiar structure and functions of the individual nerves 
ascertained ; so that the absolute confusion in which this 
department was involved, has disappeared, and the natural 
and simple order has been discovered. Such at least is the 
view which Mr. Bell takes of the subject in its present im- 
proved state; the advancement having been occasioned by 
the gradual accumulation of observations within the last few 

ears, among which his own hold a very conspicuous prac 

he great principle which Mr. Bell has the merit of sug- 
gesting, is, that where any organ performs several functions, 
it is supplied with as many separate systems.of nerves as it 
performs offices: and that the same observation may be 
extended to many muscles and other parts of the body, which 
‘though not the direct organs of a particular function, are yet 
called into action, whenever that function is exercised, as 
auxiliaries. In this way, many of the most remote muscles 
are employed, though perhaps hardly perceptible, in many 
functions of an organ, which seems not at all connected with 
them. 


“ When,” says the author, “ we minutely and carefully examine 
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the nerves of the human body, .and compare them with those of 
other animals, a very singular coincidence is observed between the 
number of organs, the compound nature of their functions, and the 
number of nerves which are transmitted tothem. No organ which 
possesses only one property, or endowment, has more than one 
nerve, however exquisite the sense or action may be ; but if two 
nerves coming from different sources, are directed to one part, this 
is the sign of a double function performed by it. If a part or 
organ, have many distinct nerves, we may be certain that instead of 
having a mere accumulation of nervous power, it possesses distinct 
powers, or enters into different combinations, in proportion to thes 
number of its nerves. The knowledge of this circumstance gives 
new interest to the investigation of this part of anatomy.” 

“ Thus in reviewing the comparative anatomy of the nerves of 
the mouth, we shal! find that in creatures which do not breathe, 
the mouth having only one function to perform, one nerve is sufli- 
cient. In certain animals, where the face and nostrils have no 
complexity of relations, these parts have only a single nerve. If the 
throat has no complexity of organization, it has no variety of nerves. 
But on the other hand, when the anatomist employs weeks to dissect 
and disentangle the nerves of the tongue, throat, and palate in 
the human subject, he finds at length, that he has exhibited the 
branches of five different trunks of nerves: and there is no clue to 
the labyrinth, until he considers the multiplied offices of the mouth 
in man: that it is a pneumatic, as well as a manducatory organ: 
that it is the organ of voice and speech, as of taste, and exquisite 
feeling. It would, indeed, be matter of surprize, if the same nerve 
served for the action of gnawing and feeding in the lower animals 
of simple structure, and also for the governance of those compli- 


cated operations, which serve to interpret the wants and sentiments 
of man.” 


In these terms our author developes the leading principle 
of his researches. He finds in all animals two systems of 
nerves; some of the differences between which have long 
been remarked by physiologists ; but he points out the exact 
accordance of those systems of nerves superadded to the one 
simple symmetrical system which pervades all animals, with 
the complexity of functions superadded to the simple func- 
tions of sensation and loco-motion, and which increases with 
the rank of the animal in the scale of existence. 

These luminous and profound views are established by a 
number of experiments and observations, the details of many 
of which are hes in this paper. The function of respira- 
tion is selected as a good instance for the critical examination 
of the soundness of the principle proposed : and the arrange- 
ment of the systems of nerves in the different parts connected 
with this important function, are shewn to afford the strongest 
evidence in favor of the proposed theory. 
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Comparative anatomy, the author considers, as affording 
strong proofs of the truth of his principle. Among other 
instances, he states, that when a beler or antenna answers 
merely the purpose of sensation, it has only one nerve run- 
ning along it. It was suggested to him that if his theory 
were true, the trunk of the elephant, answering purposes 
both of feeling and respiration should have two nerves; 
whereas, Cuvier has stated, that it has only one. Mr, Her- 
bert Mayo however, in dissecting a young elephant, found 
the trunk furnished with two nerves proceeding from different 
systems, exactly as the theory supposes. In conclusion, Mr. 

ell points out some practical applications of the knowledge 
thus attained, in surgery: he also promises a continuation 
of the investigation, with respect to the nervous systems of 
other parts of the body employed in respiration which will 
be necessary to complete the proof of his theory, he having 
in the present paper only gone through the nerves of the 
head and face. 

We will now proceed _ to survey very briefly, the papers 
in the department of chemistry, in the volume before us. 

No. 4. On two new compounds of Chlorine and Carbon, 
and on a new compound of [odine, Carbon, and Hydrogen. 
By Mr. Faraday sbaieal assistant at the Royal Institution. 

The true nature of chlorine which for along time re- 
mained doubtful, having been ascertained, it became impor- 
tant to learn the nature of all the compounds it was capable 
of forming. This has been long done with all except car- 
bon: the author of the present paper has succeeded in 
forming two compounds of chlorme with this substance. 
These are found to be a per-chloride, and a proto-chloride 
of carbon. And their properties are examined at great 
length, and the modes of procuring them. The close ana- 
logy also between chlorine and iodine, suggested to Mr, F. 
the trial of forming a compound of the latter with carbon. 
He has as yet however only succeeded in uniting iodine 
with carbon by the intervention of hydrogen, The pure 
iodine remains for future research. 

No. 27. On a new compound of Chlorine and Carbon. 
By Richard Phillips, F.R.S.E, and F.L.S. and Michael 
Faraday, Chemical Assistant. R. I. 

It is remarkable, that another compound of these sub- 
stances should be found so soon after the discovery of the 
two just mentioned. ~ 

This substance ‘was formed accidentally during another 
process, and observed by M. Jalin, who sent a portion to 
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this country, where it was examined by the authors of this 
paper. By well conducted experiments on the very small 
quantity sent over, they determined with sufficient precision 
that it is composed of one portion of chlorine and two of 
carbon. The proportions of the former compounds are, the 
per-chloride, three chlorine and two carbon; the proto- 
chloride, one chlorine and one carbon. 

No. 13. On the aériform compounds of charcoal and 
hydrogen: with an account of some additional experiments 
on the gases from oil and from coal. By William Henry, 
M.D. F.R.S. &c. 

This is a profound and ingenious examination of several 
points relating to the different species of carburetted hy- 
drogen gas. The subject is closely connected with one on 
which we made some observations in a former number, when 
brought forward in the Bakerian Lecture for 1820, by Mr. 
Brande. The present paper contains a refatation of the 
views of that gentleman, or rather we should say, a re-esta- 
blishment of the old doctrine, founded on the most decisive 
and accurate experiments, with respect to one part of the 
subject, viz. the existence and composition of the simple . 
carburetted hydrogen: whilst on the other hand, olefiant 
gas, which Mr. Brande considers the essential ingredient 
in the gases obtained from coal, seems from these experi- 
ments not to exist in those gases; they only contain a gas 
which resembles it in some peculiar properties, but whose 
composition is different, and as yet, undetermined. 

The author first examined the gas commonly considered 
as carburetted hydrogen, and which has also been repeatedly 
examined by other chemists: he determined its specific gra- 
vity, and several properties; and finding the results obtained 
by different modes, and under very different circumstances, 
all nearly the same, he concludes, that there can be no rea- 
son for refusing to consider it a true chemical compound, 
having uniform properties and composition. He then ex- 
hibits the atomic composition of carburetted hydrogen, and 
olefiant gas. The former is one atom charcoal to two atoms 
hydrogen ; the latter one atom of each. 

He then tried experiments as to the action of chlorine on 
carburetted hydrogen ; and found, that a condensation was 
produced when they were exposed for a short time to the 
common light of day; but none whatever if light were com- 
pletely excluded. He found the reverse to be the case with 
olefiant gas, which is condensed by chlorine in the dark. 
This, therefore, became a method of analyzing a mixtare 
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of these gases which he found susceptible of great pre- 


cision. 

The mixed gases from oil and éoal, were now subjected 
to analysis by means of chlorine. These processes and 
their results are detailed ; and upon the whole, it was found 
that the portion of these mixtures not condensible by chlo- 
rine consisted of carburetted hydrogen, carbonic oxide, and 
hydrogen, with a little azote; part of which may be traced to 
the impurity of the chlorine. No instance ever occurred to 
Dr. H. of a gas obtained from oil or from coal, which 
after the action of chlorine upon it with the exclusion of 
light, presettted a residuum at all approaching to simple 
hydrogen gas; nor does he believe that such a gas can be 
generated under any circumstances of temperature, by which 
= decomposition of coal or of oil is capable of being effec- 
ted. 

Our author then proceeds to make some inferences, re- 


3 specting the composition of that part of the gas from coal 


and oil, which is condensed by contact with chlorine. Here, 
however, he met with some unexpected anomalies; the 
same were also found by Mr. Dalton. The portion of 
condensed by the chlorine presented decided differences 
from olefiant gas. It considerably exceeds the olefiant 
obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on alcohol, both in 
specific gravity and combustibility. He conceives, that 


“It may be either a gas, sui generis, hitherto unknown, and 
constituted of hydrogen and charcoal, in different proportions from 
those composing any known compound of those elements: or it 
may be merely the vapour of a highly volatile oil, mingled in 
various proportions with olefiant gas, carburetted hydrogen, and 
the other combustible gases.” 


He then gives several presumptions in favour of each sup- 
position, but rather inclines himself to the latter. The 
paper is concluded by a brief recapitulation of the principal 
inferences. : 

No. 15, (Part 2.) Some observations and experiments 
on the papyri, found in the ruins of Herculaneum. By Sir 
Humphry Davy, Bart. P.R.S. 

This paper. contains various remarks relative to the pa- 
pyri; the experiments were chiefly performed by subjecting 
the MSS. to the action of chlorine which has arg 
tending to destroy the matter which caused the adhesion of 
the leaves, without injuring the MS. itself. The applica- 
tion of this method required extreme precaution. Sir H. - 
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Davy considers the operation of fire to be by no means ne- 
cessary to account for the state of these se" which is to 
be attributed to gradual decomposition from 1 limit ae 
sure to the operation of water and air. 

No. 16. Observations on Rapthaline, a pesnliat sus ace 
resembling a concrete essential oil, which is apparen tly ‘pr pro- 
duced during the decomposition of coal tar by exposure to a 
red heat... By J.. Kidd, M.D, Professor .of fohamiatey at 
Oxford, 

This paper consists of minute details of the natuxe po 
properties of a newly, discovered substance; impertent, as; 
extending chemical knowledge, but of little interest beige 

general reader. be 
ee 20., On the separation of iron from other metals... “By.« 
de EF, W. .. Herschel, _ .F.RS. nous 

This. is avery profound and ingenious paper on a mode of. 
performing an important operation in analysis, in) whioh» 
chemists .have hitherto had but very limited succegs,, the. 
mudes proposed, being inadequate, tedious, and confined, in.» 
theiy appligation, The, indelageble industry an profound. 
sagagity, however of Mr, Herschel, have succeeded, ip, disns. 
cowering .a method of separating iron from all, compowadse, 
with the,utmost precision, and with great facility, s9 doi w 

The method is. briefly. this: to bring the so Mat todihed 
maximemof oxidation which can be given. it by boiling 
nitrie,acid.: then just to neutralize it, while in,,a.state,pt ; 
ebullition, by carbonate of ammonia; and the whole. of the 
iron is precipitated. do goitto 

The @uthor then details the various precautions necessany 
to he observed in performing the operation, He next pron, 
ceeds, to, explain it: and considers the phenomengn} By 
turning on a peculiar property of the peroxide.of,, irony ides? 
that itcannot exist in a neutral solution at the, boiling, tem-,; 
perature... This property.is proved by several Lh mth oY 
Examples are added. of the analysis of some speckngnss 
meteoric iron ; and.a peculiarly elegant. process isidescrihedye 
in, the, application of the principle laid down, to the separa- 
tion, of mare from uranium: this. is done by as it foams 0} 
verting recess, ‘The solution. being At zed.g ay 
then me | with an earthy | carbonate ; the. irom, passes, ins 
solution, and the uranium is separated. The whole,paper;. 
deserves the close attention of every, chemical student. dysous 
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Art. XII. Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont 
Blanc, August 18th, 1822. With an Appendix, upon the 
Sensations experienced at great Elevations. By Frederick 
Clissold, Esq. 8vo.. pp. 56. .Rivingtons and Cochran, 
1823. | 

THE commencement of this narrative is rather alarming. It 

informs us that the imagination of the tourist was often 

directed to the sublimities of Mont Blanc “ by a small 
lithograph which graced his manutel-piece,” and that “ he 
yee cen the opportunities afforded by mountain scenery 

of investigating the mind, when called into energies of a 

nature as new as they are noble.” Now: of all the investi- 

gations which may be carried on upon a glacier, the very last 
which it would have occurred to us to institute, is an investi- 
getion of the mind. A new metaphysical system, suggested 

y @ graceful lithograph, and matured by anight’s sleep upon 
snow, would be a curiosity worth travelling to Chamouui to 
see. And a reader of Mr. Clissold’s narrative, who has not 
enjoyed the previous benefitof theseremarks, will gather up his 
reasoning faculties into that capacity for the profound,. with 
which we endeavour to approach a new quarto from Edin- 
burgh. But no such preparation is required. Mr. Clissold, 
upon further acquaintance, turns out a good humonred in- 
telligible climber, and goes into a more detailed investigation 
of his feet, lips and face, than of the nobler but more abstract 

portion of his composition. | , 

He arrived at Geneva towards the end of July, 1822, and 
having communicated his intention to Professor Saussure, 
was favoured with asight of the shoes which the Professor's 
father had worn in crossing the snows and glaciers, and the 
traveller immediately procured a similar pair. Proceeding 
to Chamouni; proper guides to the number of six were 
engaged and held in readiness, and while waiting for fine 
w , and a phitosophical French gentleman, Mr. Clissold 
made a successful trial of his strength. His preparations 
for the ascent consisted of a wide-brimmed straw hat, two 
veils, the one black, the other green; and a preparation of 
Bargundy pitch to be placed upon his chest and between his 
shoulders. M. Senn tains an artist of Geneva, was kind 
enough to lend him a Fabrenheit's thermometer, which he 
kept to correct those he made; but a barometer, suitable to 
the elevation of Mont Blanc, was not to be procured either 
at Geneva or Chamouni. Philosophical instruments were 

y . 
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obligingly ofiered, but from an apprehension that they would 
retard the traveller's progress, they were, with equal civility, 
rejected. 

The Philosophe was detained in France, and Mr, Clissold 
was compelled to start without any companion but his guides. 
These he persuaded to consent to a new division of the hours 
which they were about to employ in theattempt. ‘The usual 
arrangementis to sleep about half way up the mountain upon 
the rocks of the Grands Miélets, and gain the summit ,the 
day after. By starting in the beginning of, the night, Mr. 
Clissold, proposed to reach the sammit the next day ; to sleep 
as near to itas safety would permit, and descend the following 
morning. He shall give his own account of the commence- 
ment of his labours. 


*« On the night of the 18th of August, at half past ten, T startéd 
on foot with six guides *. None of us had taken previdus rest ; 
the air continued perfectly clear, and was not unpleasantly Cold; ~ 
but there was no moon, so that we provided ourselves with a Jap- 
tern. The guides, who had so reluctantly agreed to ascend, now 
merrily joked upon our novel situation; and for mysel§, I felt so 
strong and so delighted, that I wished it were Chimborazo I had to 
climb,. As the night was dark, and our path wandered over rug- 
ged ground, and through a pine-forest, we proceeded but slowly. 
After an hour’s march along the valley, we commenced our as¢ent, 
to the east of the glacier de Bossons. About midnight we redched 
the cottage of old Favret—one of the guides of Saussure, and fa- 
ther of Pierre Favret, by whom I was accompanied. The old tan, 
as soon as he saw us, burst into a hearty laugh, excited, as he Said, 
hy the drollness of the scene. We procured of him ‘a few ‘thin 
pieces of wood to serve as the bed on which we were to repose at 
night, and then departed ; but as old Favret continued his Taughter, 
we could not retrain from joining in the merriment, till Tis joVial 
notes gradually died away in the distance. When we artived half- 
way to the place where we had to enter upon the glaciers, I ob- 
tained possession of the sack of Pierre Favret, whose lot it was to 
carry the lantern, so that I enabled him to proceed more speedily, 
and inspired my guides with a confidence in my strength, which 
encouraged them to their greatest exertions,” P.9, _ | 


*\tge4 


The passage of a glacier has been so frequently desortbéd, 





* Viz. Joseph Marie Coutet (Captain) had made the ascent to the ) my 
summit eee eee esse sewers banwerebea ge Les. 
Darid Contect (brother to Maric) Sete eee sree eeweeeaserdesestasan 4 ditto. 
Pierve Marve Fayret..... gaceacecasec oenees epecccccccocrecccece & ditto. 
jacques Goutet (brother to Marie Coutet) * ata 


Simon Jean Baptiste . Q had never ascended to te tummit. 
Matthew Bosomuct «es eeeeeeeee, Ge ees 4 
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that nothing more'can be told upon that part of) the subject. 
The Grands Milets were reached at half past seven, a 
hearty breakfast partaken of, and several distant avalanches 
seen and‘heard. ‘The thermometer in the sun was at 70°, 
the party were secured in pairs by ropes, and the most dan- 
gérous part of the enterprize addortaken in high spirits, 


** As the day advanced, we heard many avalanches fall from the 
rocks; the heat was oppressive; our thirst rapidly increased ; 
and our stock-of water was exhausted. I therefore 
bottling the snow; expecting it to thaw-by the sun or: the heat of 
the body, an expedient which afforded us many an hearty draught. 
Some of the guides mixed wine, and some vinegar, with snow ; the 
latter being a cooling and agreeable beverage ; others found great 
relief from dissolving loaf sugar in their mouths: but, with regard 
to myself, 1 generally used lemons, and partook abundantly of 
raisins, which proved a good substitute for other food. Sometimes 
I satisfied my thirst with snow: for, having upon otiier occasions 
tried the experiment, even during the highest state of perspiration, 
TF found, by first dissolving the snow in small quantities, and’ nfode- 
ratély, warming it in the mouth, that although it has sometimes 
been followed by a slight inflammation of the mouth and. throat, 
yet it has never sae) serious injury. Our thirst now became 
excessive; and if we had not satisfied it, effects might have been 
exper.enced worse ‘than those occasioned by taking the snow. Our 
, faces suffered from the heat of the sun, as well as the powerful re- 
figction of light ; but to relieve us from these unpleasant effects, I 
had provided myself with a preparation of cold cream, of which 
the guides gladly partook. .Soon after we ‘left the Grand Milets, 
my follow guide detached himself from me, on account of his great 
exhaustion, 1-was, therefore, secured between two others, and 
was Surprised that I felt so little fatigue; but the cold surface we 
trod prevented those inflammatory effects in the legs, which are 
experienced when walking upon common ground. Another guide, 
from exhaustion, soon fell into the rear;.and as we approached 
the Grand Plateau, ‘all, except Favret and myself, were severely | 
affectéd with lassitude and difficulty of: breathing, which they as- 
éribed to the rarity of the air. Rest was their only means of relief; 
and tliis ‘soon réstored them. We reached the Grand Plateau at . 
two \o’clock. Marie Coutet suffered considerably in his respira- 
tiony.and looking: me in the face, ‘ Diadle,’ cried he, * vous n’étes 
pas fatigué'du tout!” P. 18, 


The next resting place was. the Rocher Rouge, 800, feet 
below the summit. It was not reached until balf-past six, 
three hours later ‘than had been expected.- A long delay had 
been producéd by the exhaustion of some of the guides. 
The party resolved to pass the night in this situation, and 
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the description of their sleeping chamber is worth tran- 
seribing. 


“ We now retraced our steps to the Rocher Rouge, which, I 
was soon convinced, had, only by necessity, been selected as our 
place of abode for the night. This rock is seated upon the verge 
of a precipitous eminence, and runs back into an embankment of 
drifted snow, so as to have a small area adjacent to its western side. 
This area is so detached from the rock, as to leave a crevasse run- 
ning along its base; the lower part of the embankment is also so 
detached, as to form a covered passage, winding over this end of 
the crevasse, and under the embankment. We found a semicir- 
cular cavity, which, opening into the crevasse, upon its near side 
and close to its brink, appeared to have been occasioned by the 
sinking of the snows underneath. Into this cavity the poles were 
thrust down, to ascertain whether it was undermined by a conti- 
nuation of the chasm, and we judged it was not. The cavity was 
only about twenty feet from the verge of the eminence, which 
consisted chiefly of indurated snow, that frequently rolled down in 
avalanches ; but we all contented ourselves with this situation, 
being too much in need of rest to be troubled with any idea of 
danger. . 

Every guide had by this time arrived, so that we itnmediately 
set about guarding the cavity, upon that side which opened into 
the crevasse, by means of cross poles fastened into the snows; we 
then strewed its floor with the few pieces of wood brought from old 
Favret, and spreading over them a blanket, we all crouded toge- 
ther into this little cell. The guides now partook of a moderate 
supper; but I had no appetite, and my mouth and throat suffered 
from the snow and lemons I had eaten. Wine was too strong for 
me, and our expedient of thawing the snow had failed, since our 
departure from the Grand Plateau; so that I neither ate nor 
drank. I now changed my shoes; putting on the pair with which 
I had ascended to the glaciers, I changed also my stockings, and 
dressed in an extra pair of hose, and a spencer, which had been 

ut up, by the kind attention of Monsieur Charlet, /e maitre d'hétel, 
fore we started, | understood that charcoal would be provided ; 
but none now appeared, and I was resolved not to complain. The 
guides used for pillows, and for enclosing their feet, the sacks 
which had contained our provisions,—an accommodation they of, 
fered to me, which I declined; as 1 had brought extra clothing, 
and was resolvecsto share in their hardships. A travelling fur cap, 
defended my head, which being reclined on the snow, I had only 
to open my eyes to behold above me a firmament of stars. 

‘** The thermometer was at 26°; and we were extremely cold, 
being sheltered only with a thin linen cloth. It was eight o’clock 
before we became settled. In the night arose light gusts of wind, 
drifting the snow upon us; and as they generally occasion ava- 
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lanches, my thoughts were naturally directed to ‘the ‘possible in- 
stant precipitation of us all 2000 feet down the steeps of the moun- 
tain. I had but little sleep through the night, and with our 
thin cloth we were but half cov ; so that I was‘in’ frequent 
watch for day. At length I perceived a lambent light, which had 
stolen from the eastern horizon, feebly iumining the summit, tilk 
it glowed softly with a planetary lustre, and seemed insphered; as 
it were, in the dark blue firmament; when, as twilight brightened: 
into a cloudless morning, it blushed like a rising harvest-moon. 
Now, therefore, I roused the guides; but cold and dangerous as 
was our resting place, half of them were loath to leave it ;' neither 
were they required, as we had now no dangers to encounter, I 
omitted to look at the thermometer ; but Marie Coutet, who had 
been in the habit of attending to it upon great elevations, after- 
wards told me that he considered it had not descended lower than 
18°*; our lemons, however, and a bottle of the best hermitage, 
were frozen.”” P. 23. 


The summit was gained without any material difficulty, 
and here we expected a metaphysical repast. But ‘* coldnéss, 
fatigue, little rest for two nights, an incessant attention to 
their footsteps, and that state of equanimity which had been 
requisite in surmounting so many dangers, rendered the 
travellers incapable of fully enjoying the grandeur which 
was displayed around them.” One, and only one, moral ob- 
servation occurs. 


“ The air was perfectly still; the sky of a deep cerulean tint ; 
and the contrast of this richness and solemnity of shade magnifi- 
cently increased the splendour of the sun. We descried only two 
or three small travelling clouds; but these foreboded a gradual 
termination of our fine weather. A thin hazy circle skirted the 
horizon, dimming all objects in the extreme distance, or, it was 
thought, the Mediterranean might have been discerned. All dis- 
tant low land, as well as the waters of the Genevan lake, were 
slightly obscured ; but the extreme range of the Alps rose clearly 
in view, from which Mont Rosa ‘upheaved its vastness,’ pre- 
eminent in majesty and splendour. Amid this wildly varied im- 
mensity, the distant Shreckhorn dwindled into a diminutive peak ; 
while, of all the magnificence which was stretched around us, the 
sublimest spectacle was presented by the monarch upon whose 
crown we trod; for over a tract of seven miles in breadth, and five 
and twenty in length, were seen, crowded together in‘ confused per- 
spective, hundreds of rifted pyramids, boldly towering over tremen- 
dous and most resplendent glaciers: but a range of aiguilles upon 








* In this respect, 1 was misunderstood by the editor of the Biblipthique Vmi- 
verselic, (in his Number for September, 1822,) Coutet’s remark being confined ty 
this particular night. 
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the southern side of the mountain rose with) a still: more subduing 
pe 6 arte of them soaring seven thousand feet! almest pers: 
pendicularly above the vale, and refulgent with vast’ accumulations: 
of ice and snow.—Here, I felt.a silent regret, that. stood net. 
alone, and undisturbed. Without their natural associations; even, 
scenes like these are but useless display. The extraordinary, one 
produced upon the mind, by the immensity and strangeness of t 
spectacle, was to mea subject of the deepest: attention, In this 
voiceless solitude, and on so vast an elevation, above our common: 
abodes and concerns, the mind acquires enlarged views of its’ 
existence, and naturally, connects eternity with time. Hence we’ 
perceive the true value of life, and the equality of all. mankind in’ 
their relation to a future state; the pure and exalted affections of 
rep be and universal charity, are excited; and ‘we feel, as’ vie! 
were, the Spirit of the universe upon us *,’ ” ‘ 


All this may be very true, but if nothing better is to be’ 
gained by asc ending Mont Blane, we shall be tempted: to 
class Alpine’ investigations of the mind with the other divisionset; - 
that science. ‘Dhe descent was happily and speedily accom 
plished. ‘Ur. Clissold rose on the following morning, with 
blistered face, and in a few days lost the skin of his fingers’ 
and toes, He left Chamouni on the 28th of August, ‘and 
returned without delay to the contemplation of lis lithograph 
and the composition of his pamphlet. 
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Arr. XIII. A Letter to his Grace, The Lord Primate, of 
Ireland, on the Manner in which Christianity was taaght 
by Our Saviour and His Apostles. Ly George Miter, 
D.D. M.RALA. Rector of Derryvoylan, ana Meiies of 


the Royal School of Armagh. 8vo. 72 pp. 2s. Rivingtous, 
1822. ei Tear eS | 


Tue author of the important observations ¢ontained in‘ this 
Letter, addressed them to the late Primate of Frelatid, with 
the view, as he modesfly states, of seeking “* to ty 
tection of the name of that venerated Prelate, that a 
fcom the public which his own might fail to co 
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* « The Album of the London hotel contains the following sentence, written by 
a Parisian lady, and bearing a striking resemblance to a passage in Reusteald ; 
4 «Si feture reine, je déposerois ma conronne au pied de ce mont; tant ye\ woure 


lex nit @s et les evandrwrs dn monue pcfites ot périssables ouprés de co. monument de 
la puissance cternelic.”” 
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we are confident that every one who. is. acquainted. with, the, 
high character of Dr. Miller, will readily, admit, that. he: jis 
under no necessity for claiming from any other. considera- 
tions, that public respect and attention which are dae. to the. 
unaided influence of his own distingdished teputation. 

‘They wlio have read the already published’ volumes of the. 
Payeereny of Modern History, will find ‘in the ‘recollectian 
of the superior merit of that excellent work, a sufficient ins 
ducement to peruse with interest any production from so 
masterly a pen as that of Dr. Miller. We have carefully 
considered the interesting publication now before us, and we 
feel it due to our readers to invite their earnest attention to 
the. observations which it contains. ‘The learned writer 
makes a few introductory remarks on the general subject.of 
proselytism, from which we extract the following : 


“If the original preachers of a religion, disclaiming the aid of 
human power, endeavour to propagate their doctrine only by per- 
suasion, two ways lie open to them. ‘They may choose either to 
address themselves separately to individuals, and thus gradually to 
collect a body of converts sufficiently considerable to possess poli-’ 
tical importance and security ; or, they may explain their tenets 
to:assembled crowds, trusting that from these collective exhorta- 
tions some good result would spring, though without any anticipa- 
tion of the particular instances in which this might occur, *+++ +s 

“If a politician acting merely according to the principles of 
human wisdom, should design to form a party, he would naturally 
address himself to individuals; and, in the representations sepa- 
rately employed for gaining the acquiescence of each person, he 
would endcavonr to avail himself of the facility afforded: by-the.pe» 
culiar sentiments, the personal views, the weaknesses, and the 
passions of the individual whom he solicited. It could never be 
the policy of sucha man to propose his plans to a crowd, which 
had not been prepared for his purpose by much previous manage- 
ment.—s«*eeecee 

“If such be the mode in which measures of human policy‘are 
carried into operation, it must be evident that mischief is done in 
the process. If the prejudices of an individual are flattered for 
the purpose of conciliating his assent, those prejudicés’ ure 
strengthened ; if his vanity is gratified by the deference 7 soe A 
shéwr ‘for his opinion, ‘he becomes vainer ‘than before ;' if bis sel. 
fistiness is bribed by some advantage presented to him as the:ves 
ward of his corruption, he is rendered more corrupt. So far as 
any arts are employed in preparing the minds of individuals «dis- 
tinct from the influence of fair and general reasoning, in the same 
proportion are those individuals perverted,— -++++- Prism 4 

« But, however such expedients may be deemed admissible ift 
political a:rangements, ‘they must be wholly incompatible with the 
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character of genuine religion. Genuine religion belongs to. the 
heart; and, where that ia perverted, religion must be debased.._ If 
then any arts are ton in gaining proselytes which conciliate 
them by acting on their private weaknesses, the true purpose of 
proselytism is defeated, for the new converts are rendered worse in 
their very accession to the religion which should render them bet- 
ter. Exterior co-operation is not in this case sufficient as in that 
of a political party, and if the heart is not reformed in the very 
act by which it is gained to a religious association, that association 
is but a political party in disguise.” 


We think that this: reasoning on the nature of the case is 
just and satisfactory. However, the main proof of the 
learned writer's position is to be derived from historical testi- 
mony. ‘The induction of Scriptural evidence is copious and 
complete ; were we to do justice to it, we should be obliged 
to transcribe the greater part of this Tract; but as our 
limits will not permit us to give the full force of the evidence, 
we shall confine ourselves to some of the more important — 
particulars, refering our readers, for their further satisfac- 
tion, to the work itself. 

_ After noticing the mischievous tendency of private prose- 
lytism, as exemplified in the conduct of Mahomet at. the 
commencement of his imposture, Dr. Miller thus proceeds ; 


«If we now turn our attention to the religion of Jesus, we shall 
perceive, that in its first establishment, it was not less carefull 
guarded against the mischievous influences of individual progely- 
tism, than against that of forcible conversion. The manner in 
which bis religion was to be communicated to the world has been 
twice illustrated by Jesus, in comparing it to the operation of com- 
mitting seed to the earth, and these illustrations concur in exclud- 
ing at least from the original method of promulgating the gospel, 
all applications to the peculiarities of individual character. One 
of these is the parable in which the seed of the word is described 
as sown indifferently on various soils, some of which are fitted for 
receiving and cherishing it, and others are not less unfavourabl 
eireumstanced for yielding any produce. The sower in this pa ble 
is represented as casting the seed indiscriminately in all places, 
without any anxious selection of the soils and situations from which 
be might best expect an abundant remuneration. The other, pay 
rable which has been given by the evangelist Mark as a sequel. of 
the former, bears perhaps yet more directly on the subject which I 
am now considering. ‘ So i,’ says the evangelist, ‘the kingdom of 
God as if'a man should cast seed into the ground, and sho sleep 
and rise night and day, and the seed shoul! spring and grow up he 
bxenveth not how.’ ‘This parable, which must relate on to the 
peed reeeived in good and productive ground, ascribes the growth 
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of the word, to an arrangement wholly distinct from the care and 
superintendance of the husbandmar. He has sown the word in a 
ood situation, among others of a very different description, And 
the seed springs and grows up he knoweth not how, in some manner 
and by the agency of causes to which his knowledge does not 
extend. 
‘The actual conduct of Jesus in his ministry corresponded to 
the representations contained in these parables: when the high- 
priest questioned him concerning his doctrine, what was his reply ? 
‘ | spake openly to the world : I ever taught in the synagogues and in 
the temple whither the Jews always resort, and in secret have I said 
nothing.’ He had not gone about from one individual to another, 
that he might collect a party of devoted followers; but, he had 
addressed his assembled countrymen in places of public resort, 
comuiitting to the good providence of God, the issue of his ex- 
hortations. This answer, publicly given at his trial, must be con- 


sidered as conclusive in establishing the systematic publicity of his 
ministry.”’ 


Oar author having noticed, and we think successfully an- 
swered some objections to the principle which he is endea- 
vouring to maintain, proceeds to support it by examples and 
inferences collected from the conduct of the Apostle Paul, 
whose ministry, being especially directed to the conversion 
of the Gentiles, would seem to demand that private and indi- 
vidual solicitation which wag declined by our Lord, The 
learned writer particularly insists on the two visits made by 
the Apostle to Athens and to Rome; and endeavours, to 
shew that notwithstanding the diversity of circumstances in 
which he was placed in both of those cities, the whole his- 
tory directly negatives the supposition that he employed in 
any one instance the mode of private application ; though in 
Athens, that alone seemed toafford him any hopes of success. 
Bat— 


« He had-come to preach the gospel, not to form a partys and, 
when he perceived that his public ministry did not promise him 
sticcess, he abandoned the Athenians to their vain philosophy, and 
sought in other regions, hearers who could be persuaded without 
the ‘aid of private solicitation. It cannot then be said, that the 
apostle, though relying principally on the effect of his public ex 
hortatioris, was wil ng so to avail himself of the perenne ioe of 
ptivate intercourse; for he was not in this case induced to do so, 
though this method alone seemed to promise him’ any success. Nor 
should it be argued, that the promise of success was not sufficiently 
encouraging to prompt this other effort; for it should be remem- 


bered, that if the propagation of Christianity were ning plan 
of human imposture, to have formed apy party among inge. 
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nious and Jearnéd-Athénians, would have been deemed a very im- 
portant object; und, the disgrace of having been rejected by such 
a people wool have been anxiously shunned as injurious to the, 
cause.” 


A recapitalation of the preceding direct evidence of Dr. 
Miller's opinion, is followed by a subsidiary testimony in its 
favour, of a negative nature derived from the condemnation 
of the practice of seeking individual proselytes, as employed: 
by the Scribes and Pharisees, whom the Divine Author of 
our Religion has described as men who compassed-sea:and. 
land to make one proselyte, and then rendered him two-folit 
more the child of Hell than themselves. Upon this: ‘ote! 


author observes: 


«Since the Scribes and Pharisees are thus described, ag the 
agents of this agzravated corruption, we should suppose shag at, 
must have arisen from the method of conversion which these had, 
employed. It may accordingly be explained, in correspondence; 
to the principle which I have been endeavouring to establish. These; 
proselytes had been gained, not by propounding in open and gene, 
ral exhortations the opinions of the sect, bat by artful applications 
addressed to the weaknesses and vices of individuals ;_ their, wicks 
ednesses and vices were therefore at once increased by a treatment, 
which afforded them indulgence and encouragement, and blended, 
with that conversion. which had been effected with such imsteys 
ments ; and thus bringing into their new profession all that impure, 
disposition of mind which had been flattered for their conversion, 
they would naturally prove more determined enemies of, the gos, 
pel than the very persons by whom they had been s0 improperly 
cenciliated.” 





I 


Here we close the evidence which our limits will permit 
us to extract, insnpport of Dr. Miller’s opinion, The proat 
is of that nature which must materially sufler by abridge; 
ment; but we are sure that all who feel interested by exam- 
ples of cautious and patient investigation, of clear, and 
compact reasoning, of neatuess and perspicuity, of style, ,of 
that candour and manliness of conduct which boldly lnoks 
its difficulties in the face, and successfally removes: thom, 
above all, of well directed and pious. efforts, to increase:the 
evidence and preserve the parity of our most boly-retigion, 
would be bighly gratified by examining for themselves ‘this 
excellent publication, of which we have endeav oured to'give 
a brief but we bope a correct analysis. nah 

The force of this reasoning of Dr. Miller, is not to-be) di- 
mitished or eluded by the general remark, that all-profitable 
measures and institutions are lable to alasb, ‘and that vit 
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would be wild, and desperate, to, rejent, them jon. agcount.of, 
uccidental corruptions > for this would be doubly, to bee ithe, 
question ; since first, it would imply that the,corruptions, of the 
mode of private proselytism, are only accidental; and secondly, 
thuti if was practised by our Lord and, his Disciples = whereas 
the Doctor is proving. that, these, corruptions, are not aeciy 
dental but necessary to private proselytism ; and that our 
Lord und his Disciples did not practise it, but expressly, and 
by example condemned it. | 

Before we take leave of Dr. Miller's interesting publiea- 
tidén,; we wish to point the attention of our readers to the 
following extract, which serves to shew the Christian spirit 
in which it was written. 


“(If our Saviour deemed it fitting, that himself and his imme- 
diate followers should decline a private and personal communica- 
tion, which might indeed have procured more numerous proselytes, 
but would have rendered them partizans rather than Christians, is 
it not obligatory on all his followers to observe a similar conduct, 
and to labour for the dissemination of just sentiments.of religion, 
only in that manner which has been sanctioned by Hrs ‘wisdom? 
And are we not authorized to regard; at least as unsafe friends to: 
religion, all those who engage in practices which, appear:te: have 
been providently shunned by our Divine Master? It is indeed our 
boundem duty to endeavour to spread around us the knowledge and 
the influence of divine truth ; but, if we attempt to di this 
duty by intriguing with the-vanities and fears; and hopes:of-indi-~ 
viduals, we shall assuredly fail: we may form a great-and powers 
ful’ party, but we shall not aid the cause of true Christianity, 
There is, however, a method of doing this which is clear fromall 
danger of abuse. Let every one that nameth the name of Curis 
depart from iniquity. Let us endeavour to regulate our own lives, 
strictly, ae the precepts of the gospel, and there will be no difficulty 
in persuading others to embrace a religion, which they behold sé 
realized to their observation. No intrigue shall then be oe 
for captivating assent, no stratagem of party shall then be requiretly 
for adding to the profession of Christianity: the. importance, of 
nambers, ‘The moral influence of a truly rebigious exemple shall; 
under the Divine Providence, be fully adequate to the accomplish- 
nrent of the gracious mission of the Saviour of mankind; for iz 
will sanctify with his favour the efforts which are exerted in a con- 
formity to his own example, and will bless them with a werfu 
operation on the minds ef those, who have unhappily been igno- 
rant of the faith or inattentive to its dictates,” rethg' 3 oft 


Certainly, we may humbly trust that the HoLy Sprrer of 


our approving Gop will give efficacy to such Chgistian 
efforts as are here described by Dx, Miller: aml wemay rest 
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assured, that they who under the Divine Grace, shall stead- 
fastly persevere in such conduct, will in no wise lose their 
poe intinite reward. 

e thank Dr. Miller for his interesting Letter to the late 
Primate of Ireland ; and we recommend to the attention of. 
the public, this short but valuable production. | 





The conclusion of the review of PALZOROMAICA will 
appear in our next Number. 
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Volume of a Series of Lectures on the Evidences of Divine Revelation, &c. By 
W. B. Collyer, D.D. &c. &e. 8vo; 14s. 


Lectures on the Gospel according to St. John. Part the Third. Delivered at 
the Parish Church, and at St. Margaret’s Chapel, in the Parish of Walcot, Bath, 
on the Wetlnesdays and Fridays during Lent, in the Year 1823. With Notes, 
By C. A. Moysey, D.D. Archdeacon of Bath. 8vo. 
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MEDICAL. 

__An Essay on the Medicinal Efficacy and Employment of the Bath Waters, 
illustrated by Remarks on the Physiology and Pathology of the Animal Frame, 
with Reference to the Treatment of Gout, Rheumatism, Palsy, and Eruptive 
Diners, jbo Edward Barlow, M.D, Graduate of the University of Edinburgh, 
c. XC. vo,’ 8s. ' : 


aint 

A Treatise on Meutal Derangement, being the Substance of the Gulstonian 

Lectures, delivered in the Royal College of Physicians, in May, 18%3. By 
Francis Willis, M.D. Fellow of the College of Physicians. Svo, %s. 6d, 


LAW. 
An Essay on Criminal Laws. By A, Green, LL.B. 1s. 6d. 


Re Letter to the Right Hon, Robert Peel, on the Courts of Law in Scot- 
d. Qs. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir Christopher Wren; an Account of his 
Contemporaries, and of the Times in which he lived ; with a View of the Progress 
of Architecture in’ England, from the begiuning of the Reign of Charles the First, 
to the End of the Seventeenth Century; with an Appendix of Authentic, Docu- 
ments. By James Elmes, Arch. M.R.LA. 4to, 3l. 3s. 


The Annual Biography and Obituary, for the Year 1823; containing Memoirs 
of celebrated Men who have died in 1821-22. 8vo. 15s. 


‘ISTORY. 


Narrative of a Tour through the Morea, giving an Account of the present State 
of that Peninsula and its Inbabitants. By Sir William Gell. 8vo. 15s. 

The Naval History of Great Britain, from the Year 1783 to 1822. By E.P, 
Brenton, Esq. Capt. R.N. Vol. 1 and 2. 8vo, 11. 16s, | 

An Accouut ofsome recent Discoveries in en Literature, and 
tian Antiquities, including the Author’s original Alphebet as extended by Mr. 
Champollion, with a Translation of Five published Greek and Egyptian Manu- 
scripts, By J. Young, M.D. Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Anecdotes of the Spanish and Portuguese Revolutions. By Count Pecchio, an 
Italian Exile. With an Introduction and Notes, by Edward Blaquiete, Esq. 
Author of an Historical Review of the Spanish Revolution, &c. 8vo. 7s. 64. 

The Pyrenees and the South of France, during the Months of November and 
December last. By A. Thiers. 8vo, ' 

Colombia: being a Geographical, Statistical, Agricultural, Commercial, and 
Political Account of that Country, adapted for the General Reader, the Merchant, 
and the Colonist. 2 Vols. 8vo, 11. 16s. 

Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc, August 18, 1892. With 
an Appendix, upon the Sensatious experienced at great Elevations. By F. Clissold, 
Esq.. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale Fishery, including Researches and 
Discoveries on the Eastern Coast of West Greenland, made in the Summer of the 


Year 1822, in the Ship Baffin, of Liverpool. By William Scoresby, jun. F:R.S.E. 
Commander. With Eight Engravings. 8vo. 16s. : 


POLITICS. 
Some Considerations on the present distressed State of the British West India 
Colonies, their Claims on the Government for Relief, and the Ad to the 


Nation in supporting them, particularly against the Competition of East India 
Sugar. By a West Indian. 8vo, 1s. 6d, Re Oa 
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/ Observations on the Effect produced) by the Expenditure of Government during 
the Restriaior of Uash Payments, By W. Blake, Esq. F.R.S. Svos 4s, " 


A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Liverpool, an the Origins Title, 
Effects, and Commutation of Tithes. 8vo. 4s. 


Five Letters on the Customs, addressed to Sir C. Long; originally published in 
the Morning Chronicle. With Notes by the Author. 


Errors in our Funding System, with the Mode of Retrieving them, as pointed 
out by the New Ediuburgl: Review, for January, 1823. 1s. 


The Speech of the Right Honourable F. J. Robinson, Chancellor of ‘the Ex- 
chequer, delivered in the Committee of Ways and Means, on Friday, Qtst Fe- 


braary, 1823, on the Financial Situation of the Country. To which 1s added, an 
Appendix, containing various Accounts referred to. 2s. 


A Letter to the Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on'the 
Repeal of the Assessed Taxes, 1s. 


Aw Historical Sketch of the Interuational Policy of Modern Europe, as ¢on- 
nected with the Principle of the Law of Nature and of Nations: with Remarks ob 
the Poligy which the Continental Nations have pursued since the Holy cuanait 


By the Hon. F. Eden, of Lincolu’s Iun, Barrister at Law. 8vo, 4s. ee 


POETRY. 


Sank 


Love, « Poem, in Three Parts. To which is added, the Gisous, a, ‘Satirical 
Poem. By &. Elliott. 8vo. 7s. 
A Sabbath among the Mountains, a Poem. 8vo. 2s. 


The Golden Age, or England in 1822, 3. A Poetical Epistle to a . Prieiid 
Abroad. 3s. 6d. sA WA 


The Flood of ‘Phessaly, the Girl of revit and other Poems. "By Baty 
Cornwall. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


9900.7 


Specimens of the Russian Poets, with introductory Remorks, Part thveesbnd. 


Ry J. Bowring, F.L.S.cand Honorary Member of several Foreign‘ Bovieties. 
igmo. 8s, 


x 
NOVELS. 


The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. By the Author-of Lights and Shaslows! 
Scottish Liic, Crown Bvo, 10s, 6d. 


» The Pioneers, ot the Sources of the Susquehanna. Py the Author of theépy. 
3 vals, 120. 18s, 


tray al 


‘TheaActréss; or, Countess and No Countess. By Caroline Maxwell,'' 4 vils. 
16s, t hoy’ 


A Sketch GF her own Circle. By Miss Russell. 4 vols. iymo. ‘M4: “ 
Modes of Life ; or, Town and Coun:ry. 3 vols, 12mo0, 18s, 

Legan, a Family History. 4 vols, I2mo. 11. 4s. 

Ada Reis, a Tale. S vols... Foolseap 8vo. 15s. 

Pleasures of Friendship, a Tale. 12me. ds. 

Ricardo the Outlaw, @ Romance. ne dod 


Qther Times ;.or, the Monks of Leadenhall: a Romance, By the Auilior of 
The Lollards, X&c.. 3 vols. 18s. ‘ ero 9ei 


The School for Sisters ; or, the Lesson of Experience, 12m. © 6s. 


DRAMA, 


The Proud Shepherd's Tragedy, a Scenic Poem in Eighteen Scenes. Kdited hy 
Juseph Downes. 8vo, 9s. 


The Italian Wife, a Tragedy. S8vo. 4s. 6d, 
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Clemenza5 or, the Tascan Orphans: a Tragi¢ Drama, in Five Acts, Ry W. 
Ainslic, M.D, 


Julian, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Mary Russell Mitford. 8vo. 45 


MISCELLANIES. 


A New Translation of Aristotle's Rhetoric; with an Introduction and 1%, 
expluining its Relation to his exact Philosophy, and vindicating that Phi phy, 
by Proofs that all Departures from it have’been Deviations into Efrér. “By John 


Gillies, LID. F.R.S. and S.A, Lond. F.R.S, Edin. Histonographer to his Majesty 
for Scotland. : 8vo. 12s. yy wo mens 


 # Letter, respectfully addressed to the Right Rev. Lord Bishép of St! Davitt, 
int Rep to the Strictures of the Quarterly Review, on a Prize Essay on the Serip- 
tare Doetrines of Adultery and Divorce, &c. by H. V. Tebbs, Proctor in Doctor’s 
Commons, By the Author. 8vo, 6d. ii ae 


Essays, Descriptive and Moral, on Scenes in Italy, Switzerland; and ‘France. 
By an American. Crown 8vo, 8s, 


Universit Hetitgraphy; or, a practical System of Short-hahd : fuudid pon 
the most philosophical Principles, By W. Harding, 1%m0. 3s, 
Collections aud Recollections ; ot, Historical, Biugraphical, and Miscellaneous 


Anecdotes, Notices, and Sketches from various Sources, with occasional Remarks, 
By'I/Stewart, Esq. Crowd 8vo. 8s, 6d. res 


Letters from a Lady to her Niece; containing practical Hints, intended to direct 


the Female Mind in the Pursuit of Attainments conducive to Happiness and 
Viutwe. J6mo, 2s, 


An Appeal to the Religion, Justice, and Humanity of the Inhabitant¥'6f the 
Britisly Empire, in Behalf of the Negro Slaves in the West Indics, By W. Wil- 
berforce, Esq. M.P. 2s. wut 


 Leteers.on England. By Count de Soligny. Published from the epiginal 
Mauusoripts,, Containing free Remarks on the present State of Society and 
Manners, Public Institutions and Amusements, the Arts, Literature, the Drama, 
&e. Kc. 2 vols. 8vo. 13s. 


An Elementary Course of Gymnastic Exercises, intended to develope and im- 
prove the physical Powers of Mun. By P. H. Clias, Esq. Professor of Gymnas- 
tics at the Academy. of Berie. With Engravings. 7s. 6d, 


Asaph; or, the Hernhutters: being a rhythmical Sketch of the ptméipal 
Events, aud most remarkable Institutions, in the modern History of the Church of 
the Unitas Fratrum, commonly called Moravions, Interided chiefly for young 
Persons of that Persuasion, By one of its Members, 12imo. y 


Memorandum of Two Conversations between the Emperor Napoleon and, Vis- 
count Ebrington, at Porto Ferrajo, in 1814. 2s. 


A System of Algebraic Geometry. By the Rev. D. Larduer. In Two Volugnes. 
Vol. [. 8vo. 18s, , “or 


Essays relative to the Habits, Character, and Moral Improvement of the Hin- 
doos, which have originally appeared in the Friend of India. 8vo, Ts. 6d, | 


The Cambridge University Calendar, for the Year 1823. 12mo. 5s. Gd. 


The’ Orlando Innamorata ; abridged in Prose, from the Ltalian of Kerni,' and 


interspersed with Stanzas in the same Metre us the original, By W. 3. Ruse. 
Post 8vo. 9s. Gd. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A New Novel, entitled Willoughby, or the Influence of 
Religious Principles, by the Author of Decision, in Two 
Volomes, will shortly be published. 


A small Volume, containing an Explanation of Scripture 
Names, from the Old and New Testament, for Young Per- 
sons, is nearly ready for Publication. 


Sacred Aphorisms, extracted from Bishop Hall's Contem- 
plations, in One Volume, is in the Press. 


The Rev. Edward Irving will shortly publish, in an 
Octavo Volame, an Appeal for Religion to the best Senti- 
ments and Interests of Mankind. 


The Sixth and Concluding Volame of the late Dr. Clarke's 
Travels, will soon appear. 


Dr. Carey has in the Press the Comedies of Plautus, in 
Continuation of the Regent's Pocket Classics. 


Mr. John Mitchell has nearly ready for the Press, a 
Grammatical Parallel of the Classic and Modern Greek 
Lanquages, evincing their Affinity. 


Mr. Bowditch is printing a Sketch of the Portuguese 
Establishment in Congo, Angola, and Benguela, with some 
Account of the Modern Discoveries in the Interior of Angola 
and Mosambique. 


A Poetical Translation of the Works of Garcilasso de la 
Vega, with an Essay on the Rise, Decay, and Revival of 
Spanish Poetry, by Mr. J. H. Wiffen, is in the Press. 





